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RAYMON D’s 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


BEYOND a2 ROCKIES 


Parties will leave Boston in Special Pull- 
man Vestibuled Trains with Dinl ng 
Cars, for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours, as fo 


lows: 

No , April 24. A 79 Days’ Trip 
through ie Mexico, California, the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone Na- 


tional Park. 
No. 2, April 24. A 66 Days’ Trip, 


the same as No. 1, omitting Alaska 

No. 3, April 24. A 53 Days’ Trip 
through New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Utah, and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 


with either of these excursions 
No, 4, May 28, 45 Days’ Trip 
outward by the 


across the Continent andto Alaska, 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and homeward through 
the Yellowstone National Park 


Additional California Tour March 7, 
Tours to Florida March 12 and 19. 


Washington Tours March 7 and Apri: 
and a6. 


ER Send for descriptive book, 


ticular tour desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, 


(opposite School Street) 


mentioning the par 


Boston, 


New Enetano Murua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1894 
LIABILITIES .. e 


$24,252,828.71 
22,217,399°94 


$2,035,428.77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT 
issued at the old life rate premium. 

Awnvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by t the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B,. TURNER.., Asst. Sec. 


[. H. FLETCHER & G0. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE MILLER HATS 


policies are 





Always on hand a complete line 
IN 





A NEW LINK CUFF 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintos hes 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


LE. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 





TEMPTING LOVLINESS, 


and a bewitching charm. hovers about the 
woman possessing a full, round figure and a 
soft, smooth skin. Angier’s Petroleum Emul- 
sion, the Food-Medicine, makes flesh, re- 
moves disease, and in place of a faded, worn 
look gives a soft brilliancy to the skin. It 
has been aptly called the “Internal Cosmetic.” 

Our illustrated book, “ Beauty,” sent to 
anybody on receipt of a stamp. 

Angier Chemical Co., Back Bay, Boston. 
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16,000 volumes; Reading 
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February 28. 





‘ec keep pace with the constantly increas 
ing traffic the Clyde Line have contracted 
wit: Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, for 
another new and magnificent steel steamship, 
which is to be soo tons iarger than the 
* Irequois ’’ or * Algonquin” and several 
feet more beam and depth of hold. 

She is to be provided with quadruple ex- 
pansion engines and it is expected she will 
be a flyer. Certainly if she develops speed 
in proportion to the last effort of the 
Cramps, the battleship ‘ Minneapolis,” ex- 
pectations will be fully realized, 

It is unnecessary to say that she will have 
all modern improvements and will be fitted 
up in magnificent style. 

She will be ready for her place on the 
New York and Jacksonville Line early next 
Fall. 

Susiness to Florida via Clyde Line still 
continues. 

The foliage damaged by the frost in 
December is rapidly recovering and orange 
blossoms promise to be earlier than usual. 
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275 WASHINGTON St 
Boston Mass 


Copl “ Square. 
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Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Bailey of Cornell University; March 


Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 


gth century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Parker Memorial Building, corner Berkeley and 
Sunday, February 24, 12.15 P.M. Mrs. A. F. Sheardown will read a paper 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
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New York & New England 





RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Care and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: es Broadwa 


rand Central ‘Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘NEW ENG- 
LAND” and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Atg 





Transportation 
and Tours. 


Private European 
ParticS—.. 


Under the Management of 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar & Co,, 
70 & 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass, 


May It, 
tour of 56 days; June 29, tour of 64 days 
of 57 


tour of 63 days; June &; 


June 29, tour days. Comprehensiy 

and delightful routes, 
All the berths on the “ Spaaendan,” 

Commodore Ship of the Royal Netherla 


Mail Line, are held for the June 29th part 


5 
es. 


Send for descriptive book and referer 


CLARK’S EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE 


Sailing from New York by first- 
April 13, May 18, June 22, June 26 
etc. All traveling expenses included 


opeur pricss 
ividua 
rler s t 
parts 
wo rid at 


lass steamer 
> June 29, | 


$250 an 
Ox can n ickets 


all i 
Choice berths. 


est rates 
Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containin 
particulars, with tg 
FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111: B 
way, N. Y., Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania a 
Erie R, R , etc.; 210 Carter Building, Boston: 1 Rue 


Auber, Paris; 2 Charing Cross, London 
For LIVERPOOL Every 
t 


EUROPE. WEDNESDAY, by _ the 


and magnificent WHiTre STAR LINE Stean 
ships ; first cabin $50 and upwards; second 
$35 and $40. Delightful coaching tours Thr 
Kural England, its historic towns and cathedra 
cities, arranged for. Send for “ circulars on 
ing trips.” 

“or Antwerp, every Wednesday, by the new 
staunch Ked Star Line Steamships. Antwery; 
only one hour from Brussels and Waterloo and six 
hours from Paris 


WINTER TOURS. Sprcrat Excursions t 


the West Indies including Jamaica, Hayti, Cuba 
Nassau, Barbadoes, etc., also to California by 
steamer, 2% day’s trip, via Colon and Panama 
Send for ‘‘ Tours in the Tropics.”” For passage 


rates, sailings, entire plans and circulars of the 
different trips, app oly to or address 
E. A lams & Co., Gen Agents, 

ris ‘St ate St., cor. Broad St. Bostor 
Tue ADAMS CABLe CODEx, a cipher code, 
tains over gooo sentences on business and social n 
ters. Saves its cost ten times over in one messagé 
By mail, cloth, §3 cts; paper, 28 cts. E. A. Adams 
& Co., 115 State St , Boston. 


Florida Via The Savannah Line. 

The New England and Savannah S. S. Co., from 
Boston every Thursday at 3 P. M., reaching Philade!- 
phia Saturday morning and leaving the city at 6 P. M 
for Savannah direct. Passengers are allowed the en- 
tire day at Philadelphia, meals being served on board 


The Ocean S. S.Co., from New York Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday at 3 P.M. for Sav annah 
direct. Send for book on Florida, rates and al! infor- 


mation to Richardson & Barnard, 20 Atlantic av, 
—* R. L. Walker, Pier 35, North River, New 
fork. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR’ THE 
WEST. 
6 4 A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 

. Troy and Albany. 


9 A: M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
. CAR for Troy. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION 


11.30 


3.00 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 


7.00 to Chicago. 


for Troy and Albany. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 





FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
8 0 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
bf Falls. 

9. 0 + F. ER, Parlor Cars to St. Albans 

P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 

ys 00 { . NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
ries Car to St. Albans. 

_ further information on h. pli- 

Jan. 31, 1895. Boston, Mass 

Send for Catologue of 

ELF-TAUCHT Self-Instruction 7 

ENN PIT MAN and JEROME B. HOWARD 


TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
GREEN MONTREAL 
3. 0 gy Vt. 
cation. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
HORT-HAND : 
Books and helps [9° 
to The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 
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HE serious interest in 
Washington is more 
every year. The days of a certain 
fetish-worship have passed by and 
students and other careful people are 
find out the truth 
ibout the most remarkable man of 
he last century. Such a book as Mr. 
Senator Lodge’s circulates more and 
widely with every year and 
does a great deal to elevate and im- 
prove the popular conception of the 
[hat was a very in- 
teresting remark which was made by 
the librarian of the Rivington Street 
Settlement in New York. She said 
that the German boys and other 
boys of foreign parentage who make 
nineteen- twentieths of the constitu- 
ency of her library were all eager 
for history. But if you offered them 
the history of Frederick the Great, 
they were perfectly careless and re- 
fused to take it. With them, she 
said, the word * history’ meant’ the 
ife of Washington or the life of Lin- 


coin, 


George 
evident 


determined to 


more 


people’s hero. 


By permission of Messrs. A. W. 
Elson & Co., of this city, who hold 
the copyright and are the publishers 

a remarkably fine drawing from 

Gilbert Stuart portrait, we are 
ible to give as a cover decoration 
his week a reduced copy of what is 
the most artistic and satisfactory 
trait of Washington in existence. 


¢ 
if 
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A PART of the battle for the 
4 1 preservation of the State House 
remains to be fought out. Last year 
the struggle was to save the vene- 
rated building from demolition to 
make way for a more modern struc- 
ture. This year it is to prevent the 
remodeling of the front to conform, 
aS is pretended, with the addition 
t completed at the rear. There 
indeed, a proposition to pull down 


us 


1S, 


the Bul lfinch front altogether and 

‘d a new one; but public opinion 
will not tolerate this destruction, 
and it 


is the plan of ‘renovation’ in 
which the greatest danger is to be 
feared. It should be said, with em- 
phasis, that any plan which looks to 
changes in either the lines or the 
material of the Bulfinch building is 
an intolerable error. It is wrong 
artistically, and would be an outrage 
historically. The dignity and beauty 
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of the old front, standing in the sim- 
ple materials of which it was built 
a hundred years ago, are worth more 
to the people of Massachusetts than 
all the glories of a modernized struc- 
ture in marbles and costly stones. 


2 letter to Dr. Hale, last week, 

Senator Hoar wrote: “I think 
our old State House one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the country. 
In the interior, the Council Chamber, 
the Senate Chamber and the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall are among the most 
beautiful rooms in the world. The 
exterior is one of Bulfinch’s best 
works, although he is nearly or quite 
the foremost of American architects, 
and his contribution is very great to 
the splendor of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington.”’ Senator Hoar goes on to 
say: ‘*The Massachusetts State House 
has many historic associations, more 
than cluster about any other building 
that I now think of in the country, 
save Faneuil Hall and Independence 
Hall. To destroy it, considered as a 
matter of taste, sentiment, or historic 
association, would be almost vanda- 
lism. The people of Massachu- 
setts have never ceased to mourn the 
narrowness and obliquity of vision 
which suffered the Hancock House 
to be destroyed. I trust they will 
not be led to forget that in a worse 
mistake.”’ 





HE sudden death of Frederick 
Douglass removes the most 
distinguished representative of the 
colored race which this country has 
produced. It closes a career which 
has no parallel in our history. For 
Douglass, the son of a slave woman, 
born and brought up as a slave and 
held in bondage until he escaped at 
the age of twenty-one years, attained 
some of the highest positions in the 
gift of a nation of freemen, and by 
his natural genius made himself a 
place in the first rank intellectually, 
He became a part of the history of 
the country; the story of the great 
anti-slavery agitation cannot be told 
with Fred Douglass left out. He 
was vigorous and active up to the 
moment of his death. One of his 
last acts was an appeal in aid of the 
Manassas Industrial School. 
THE STATE THAT BRIGHAM YOUNG 
BUILT. 


HE question of what to do with 

the surplus population of New 
England may perhaps be illuminated 
by describing how Brigham Young 
discovered the way to prosperity for 
his Mormon followers in Utah. 

The party of men, women and chil- 
dren whom he gathered about him 
in 1347 for the long and dangerous 
march across the plains and moun- 
tains were as poor as a similar num- 
ber of people who might be gathered 
from the ranks of the unemployed in 
Boston today. They had but one 
valuable item in their list of assets, 
and this was the shrewd and ample 
brain of a masterful leader of men. 





Brigham Young has now been dead 
nearly twenty years, and the obnox- 
ious institution of polygamy is even 
more dead than he. We may there- 
fore venture to speak justly of his 
merits as a founder of institutions 
and a captain of industry, In these 
respects he was eminent, if not pre- 
eminent, among the great men of the 
nineteenth century. These qualities 
of his character stand out more 
clearly today, in the presence of the 
industrial and social problems of our 
great cities, than ever before, and it 
is much more profitable to study 
them now than it would have been 
during the prosperous days of ten 
years ago. 

Entering the valley of the great 
Salt Lake, July 14, 1847, Brigham 
Young faced a problem entirely new 
to Anglo-Saxons. Irrigation is older 
than the pyramids and has sustained 
great civilizations, but Brigham 
Young was practically the first man 
of Anglo-Saxon blood to deal with it 
in a large way. He had expected to 
find a country which would be fruit- 
ful under natural conditions. He 
quickly discovered that water must 
be artificially applied. And in a very 
short time he learned that this was 
not a drawback, but a supreme ad- 
vantage. it amounted to an insur- 
ance policy upon the crops, Not 
only that, but it so intensified the 
product of the soil as to materially 
decrease the size of afarm. Still 
further,it enabled the farmer to diver- 
sify his crops to the last degree,and,by 
varying the amount of ‘rain’ which 
he should ‘ turn on ’ to different crops 
according to their peculiar needs, to 
reduce farming to a scientific basis. 
These fundamental facts about irri- 
gation the leader quickly discerned, 
and he utilized them to great advan- 
tage in planning his scheme of in- 
dustry and society. 

Brigham Young’s real ambition 
was not to found a church, but to 
build a commonwealth. He ruled 
his people not so much by the power 
of religious superstition as through 
the fact that he gave them a high 
average prosperity. The man who 
makes a community prosperous will 
generally have little difficulty in ac- 
quiring a dominant influence in that 
particular community. He founded 
his state on the principle of indus- 
trialism. It lies there yet, at the 
base of a noble edifice of economic 
fact. If it be claimed that the great 
architect and the able superinten- 
dents and foremen by whom he was 
surrounded enjoyed a larger share of 
prosperity than others, it may be 
said with equal truth that the hum- 
blest hewer of stone and carrier of 
mortar was paid in proportion to the 
value of his services. 

And this was how it was done: 
Brigham Young said that every man 
should be a land-owner. He said 
the land should be divided into 
small holdings and that nobody 
should have more than he could 
thoroughly cultivate. He said there 
should be no monopoly of water any 
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more than of land, since both were 
essential to human existence and 
man should be permitted to appro- 
priate of each only so much as he 
could use for a beneficial purpose. 
Thus the irrigation canals were built 
by the common labor of the people, 
owned and administered by those 
who used them, and the water-right 
made inseparable from the ownership 
of the land. 

He then taught his people to sys- 
tematically produce on each little 
farm the things they consumed, be- 
cause to be able to do this was his 
ideal of industrial independence. 
Neyt, he taught them to produce a 
surplus crop, exchangeable for money 
or its equivalent. This equivalent for 
many years was the Tithing House 
scrip, which passed current through- 
out Utah. 

Wilford Woodruff, the present 
president of the Mormon church, has 
lived on one of these: twenty-acre 
farms for forty-seven years. His 
acre and a quarter of wheat furnishes 
his family with bread. His garden 
supplies all vegetables and small 
fruits, and his orchard the apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots and plums, 
His fields of alfalfa, which is a kind 
of clover, furnish feed for horses, 
cows, pigs and chickens, for this 
wonderful forage plant is relished by 
all the animals of the farm. Of 
course he has produced his beef, 
pork, poultry and dairy products, be- 
sides having’ a generous surplus to 
sell or exchange for articles at the 
store. I mention the case of Presi- 
dent Woodruff because it is typical 
of the agricultural side of the Mor- 
mon system. 

The next step in the industrial 
system was an extension of this idea 
of the organization of industry, and 
began with the erection of factories 
and shops, followed by stores, banks 
and all the rest of the commercial 
machinery. All the larger institu- 
tions are called co-operative, but 
they are merely stock companies in 
which almost everybody is a share- 
holder and no single individual or 
group holds control. All these in- 
dustries have been developed with 
Utah capital, including the half-mil- 
lion-dollar beet sugar factory recently 
built. 

Brigham Young planned withequal 
success the social life of his state. 
He took for its central idea the farm 
village, which enabled all the farmers 
to live together around the village 
park. This gave them the [benefits 
of neighborhood association and 
brought them near to the school, 
church, store, post office and all other 
town facilities. Thus _ isolation, 
which has been the bane of country 
life, was abolished. He realized the 
importance of amusements. In the 
larger settlements theatres were built, 
with stock companies of very fair 
talent. The other settlements had 
their various amusements, and the 
smallest hamlet has its Saturday 
night dance, led by the Bishop. 

The great leader crushed the spirit 
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of speculation under an iron heel. 
Not even for the enrichment of the 
church treasury would he permit the 
rich mines to be opened in the sur- 
rounding mountains. He encouraged 
by every means in his power the 
principle of industrialism. When he 
found a lot of idle men on his hands 
who must be helped, he put them at 
work building useless walls of cobble- 
stones, in order that they might eat 
bread in the sweat of their faces, 
rather than receive it from the hand 
of charity. 

The Mormon people brought prac- 
tically nothing of value into Utah. 
They have expended in the cost of 
living, in making improvemepts, in 
building railroads and telegraphs, in 
erecting temples and sending mis- 
sionaries to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, the great sum of $542,- 
900,000. Statistics show that the 
proprietors of the ten thousand Mor 
mon farms have had an annual gross 
income of $1,347.25 over a period of 
forty years, or a ne¢ income above 
the cost of living of $482.25. This 
latter sum is larger than the average 
gross income of the wage-earners of 
Massachusetts. 

We need not pity the Mormons, no 
matter what the future has in store. 
In these winter days their barns are 
bursting with the fruits of prosper- 
ous husbandry, while there is a very 
comfortable social life in their farm 
villages. ‘Their prosperity was even 
beyond the reach of the shock of the 
last panic. Not a single Mormon 
bank, factory or store went to the 
wall. Brigham Young built his state 
on the rock of industrialism. The 
winds blew and the rains descended, 
but it fell not. 

Utah is a part of the arid region 
of the United States, which extends 


from the middle of Kansas to the 
Pacific Ocean. Less than four 
tenths of one per cent of this im- 


perial domain has yet been reclaimed 
and occupied. ‘The most conserva- 
tive of economists concedes that this 
region will support a population as 
great as the present total number of 
inhabitants in the United States, 
While this empire remains to be con- 
quered there should not be an idle 
man or a surplus dollar in this coun- 
try. Not only will Arid America 
sustain a vast population, but it will 
do it under new and better forms of 
industry and society. In this con- 
nection this brief sketch of the insti- 
tutions founded by Brigham Young 
may perhaps be suggestive to those 
who are contemplating the unsolved 
problems of the over-crowded East 
with anxiety, if not despair. 
WILLIAM E,. SMYTHE. 


THE STRANGER’S CLUB. 
HE history of English, French 
and American clubs is interest- 
ing. And, whenever a club-house 
establishes itself, or is evolved, the 

law of its growth is worth study. 

Club-men generally have a good 
deal of spare time, and they consider 
the history and the growth of these 
institutions with all the attention 
that belongs to them. A _ few 
aphorisms have wrought themselves 

out from such considerations. 
Such is the old saw, which says 
that a club is a hotel kept by a com- 


mittee of gentlemen who never 
learned how to ‘keep tavern.’ This 


is interesting and true. 

One of the curiosities of clubs is 
that they do not provide for the very 
people who want them most. In- 
deed, they always take a great deal 
of pains to keep people out. The 
predominant idea is that you want to 
bring together men who naturally 
associate. But the truth is that 
three times out of four, when you 
run into your club, you do not want 


to have Jones, or Smith, or Robinson, 
men with whom you ‘naturally as- 
sociate,’ bear down on you. You 
want to think something over, per- 
haps,or you are in a hurry,or you have 
heard bad news,or you have a letter to 
write. It is the greatest bore in life, 
probably,to have Jones come down on 
you at once and say, “ This is lucky! 
I have been trying to see you fora 
week. I want your advice about 
my Panther mine stock;” or, “It 
was you who made me buy my Ore 
gon Short Line.”’ 

The thing you least wish is to meet 
Jones. Yet the club is his as much 
as it is yours. And, when you order 
your chop,he orders his and sits down 
in front of you. Then you do not 
go to the club again for a fortnight, 
and when you do, Smith treats you 
in just the same way. 


To meet such difficulties, I have 
invented the Stranger’s Club. I 


hope that one of the unemployed, 
who knows how to keep a tavern, 
will see this article and will start 
one. Itisaclub without any com 
mittee, without any list of members, 
and without any balloting. It has 
no fines, and no assessments. 

My unemployed but enterprising 
friend will hire a house, not far from 
the congested section. It need not 
be a very fine house, or elegant, nor 
in very good repair. ‘The more 
rooms, the better for my friend. It 
should have plenty of small rooms in 
it, where a fellow can be alone, if he 
wants to be. He may smoke wher- 
ever he chooses. There will be pen, 
ink and paper in every room, some 
with the club mark and some with 
out it. There will be afew good 
newspapers in a reading room; but, 
practically, a man who 
will bring his own newspaper or his 
own magazine, as he does in a train. 

Now here am I, for instance! You 
know I live in East Wollaston, a 
little beyond the old Merry Mount 
road. I shall come into Boston 
Tuesday morning to the meeting of 
the trustees of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. The meeting will not last 
long, and at eleven our Board of 
Directors meets and I am to be there 
on duty. Just what I do not want 
to do is to go into the back parlor 
of the bank and wait. I should bore 
them and they would bore me. But 
I want to go somewhere where I can 
sit down and write a letter, or com- 
pete for the Herald’s short story, 
or read The Spectator. 

Now the provision made for me at 
present is to take a cab and drive 
over to the Algonquin; to go in 
there, and wait there until the Direc- 
tors meet. Not much,if you please! 

Practically, I shall go into the 
office of Kilham & Cheatham, take 
their newspaper and bore them. 

ut as soon as the Stranger’s Club 
is open, I shall gothere. I shall 
walk in, and nobody will ask me if 
I have a ticket of admission. A boy 
with buttons, to maintain the tradi 
tions, will be at the door. I shall 
give him a quarter of a dollar and he 
will give a little ticket with the time 
of day stamped upon it: say, ‘ Fire 
minutes past ten,’ or whatever. As I 
said, there is no list of members of 
the club, but I now become a mem- 
ber for one hour. If I want to talk 
with Mr. Morris, about lumber or 
plaster, I take him in, pay for him, 
and he also becomes a member for an 
hour. 


comes in 


Suppose that the conversation be- 
comes important, between me and 
Morris, I determine not to go to the 
bank meeting. We take paper and 
make memoranda for our new 
speculation. At five minutes past 
eleven, up comes another button-boy, 
respectful but firm. I nod, take out 
half a dollar more, and give it to him, 
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and he changes my ticket. and Mor- 
ris’s for new tickets, dated ‘ Fire 
minutes past eleven.’ We are now mem- 
bers of the club for another hour. 

When Morris and | have done our 
business, we go out. We are under 
no obligation to maintain the club 
for another moment. In fact, he 
goes to the Straight Settlement, for 
six months, to buy bamboos. But I, 
the next time I want a quiet place 
in Boston, go to the Stranger’s Club 
again, because I remember that | 
was not bored when I was last there. 

If Morris and I want anything to 
eat or drink, the kitchen can always 
give us a chop, an oyster stew, a cup 
of good coffee, a roll from Parker’s, 
or a slice of toast. It offers nothing 
more. We eat this, and pay for it, 
and go. 

I beg my unemployed friend, who 
knows how to keep a tavern, to ob- 
serve how profitable his business 
will be 

Suppose he 


has twenty-three 


rooms beside the general reading 
room. He can receive twenty-three 


guests at a time, 

Suppose the rooms are 
from to in the morning until ro at 
night (say 12 hours) at 25 cents an 
hour. (The case of Morris may be 
thrown in as exceptional. ) 


occupl d 


CREDI'1 
This gives three dollars each 
for 23 rooms — say, for each day 
Three hundred and sixty days 
in the year gives for the year’s 
receipts 


DEBIT. 
Two button boys, at three dol 
lars a week each, $6 a week. For 
one year $ 312,00 
Father and mother of the but 
ton boys (who will make the fires, 
sweep the rooms and wash the 
windows, and receive lodging in 
the 


attic for part pay) for one 

year 104. 

; Coal 1111.00 
(jas 999.99 
Stationery 3145.07 
Annual expense $5,072.06 
Kent 3,00 


} 
$5,067 2.66 
Balance of profit, $16,167.34 annu- 
ally; from which the income tax 
must be deducted. 
Respectfully yours, 
Amos L. L’ EsTRANGE. 
East Wollaston, Mass., Feb. 11, 1895 


THE YOUNG SOUTH IN THE WAR. 


HE following extract from a let- 
ter gives an indication of why 

the men and boys of the South were 
called out en masse in the war, and 
of how they were put upon their own 
resources when they had turned out. 


Because a Southerner has 
no title, or because he is under fifty, 
you must not conclude that he was 
not in.the war. Whatever may be 
his position either in society or in 
business, if he is of middle age it is 
quite possible—nay, it is quite 
probable —that he served as a pri- 
vate. 

As you will remember, I know 
Mr. A. and Mr. B. quite well, but 
it was not until I spent a day with 
Mr. A. in his carand till Mr. B. 
drove me through Richmond the 
next day that I knew they had been 
‘in the Confederate Army,’ as they 
phrase it—and as I am beginning 
to phrase it. To tell the truth, they 
might both be westerners from their 
manner and push, and [ had never 
thought of the war in connection 
with them ; one looks for a title with 
a veteran, and I had supposed they 
were only forty-five or so. 

It turns out that they are of the 
same age — forty-eight. Mr. A. ran 
away from school at Baltimore in ’63, 
when he was just seventeen, and 
served with the Maryland cavalry as 
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private upto Appomattox. Mr. B. 
joined the Virginia cavalry in '64 and 
served as’ private to theend. He 
was wounded three times, or he 
would have been at Appomattox t 
Like most real soldiers, they were 
not too ready to talk; so with both 
of them I asked about details as to 
their arms, their uniforms and thei; 


horses, till they limbered up their 
tongues and talked quite freely, 
And, to tell the truth, the details 


they gave were more interesting, | 
me at least, than are the more ordi: 
ary reflections on generals and cam 


paigns. 


Mr. A.—who began at seven 
teen— ran away from school, as | 
have said, leaving Baltimore 
with another truant in a market 
wagon which took him twenty 
miles or so towards the west. Her 


he was deserted by his companion 
but persevered on foot and by stag 
to Hagerstown, where he manag 
to get through our lines and to 
Lee’s army on the March into Pen: 
sylvania that ended at Gettysburg 
He had the Maryland 
cavalry to whom he reported at on 
but they had no horse for him, so he 
followed on foot to Chambersburg 
where he was” given a_ horse 
Whether they provided him with arms 
or not Ido not remember, but h 
gave me to understand that he had 
to depend upon himself for pretty 
much everything in that line; and 
that his horse, saddle, bridle, sabre, 
carbine, revolver, overcoat 
trousers had all been paid for orig 
inally by Uncle Sam. Everything 
but his uniform jacket came from 
Federal sources — chiefly from pris 
gut, he said, “the boys 
wouldn’t wear a blue jacket. It was 
dangerous, too.”’ 

Mr. B. had gone in with his peo 
ple’s consent and had supplied his 
own horse. He said he had neve! 
worn a Federal overcoat, but that 
he had been fortunate in having been 
near home all] the time. He had 
started out with an ordinary ‘civilian’ 
saddle, but had soon got a 
McClellan saddle and a regulation 
bridle, and he told me that 
the Southern cavalry-men were ever 
satisfied till they got a CAzcopee sa- 
bre — which shows that Massachu 
setts in a way helped both sides. The 
sabre, though, appears to have been 
more of an ornament than a weapon. 
Mr. A. once, when his party was sur 
prised on a raid, threw his away be 
he had notime to sheath 
and he needed his revolver. 

With Mr. B. I did not learn much 
about the actual fighting, save that 
he was wounded threetimes. When 
he went home at last, just recovered 
from a shot through the body, his 
grandmother said, “You must be 
a very awkward soldier, to get hit 
in every fight you go into.” Grim, 
wasn’t it? The phrase ‘to go in, 
as applied to a fight, was new to me. 
Did our men use it? Mr. A. spoke of 
the fearful strain it was, waiting before 
they ‘went in.’ He was not wounded 
in his two years. 


cousins in 


and 


oners. 


vo0d 
~ i 


none ol 


Cause 


He ‘went in’ forthe first time at Get 
tysburg. He could ride and shoot 
but he had not oncedrilled or paraded 
with his command, or indeed with 
any command. I supposeany coun 
try boy could do the same, and that 
many did on our side, but he spoke 
as if our cavalry were notso immed! 
ately available as were theirs. 2 
the other hand, he said that, wher 
our men had had their training, 
Sheridan had ‘the finest cavalry i0 
the world.’ 

I asked Mr. B. how with such di 
verse rifles and carbines their quar 
termastersmanaged to keep them sup 
plied with ammunition. “QOh,’’ sai 
he, “they did as well as they coul¢, 
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i they didn’t hesitate to say so;” 
that in practice I suppose he was 
» reduced to the powder-horn and 
mould for his carbine and his 


‘ 
cr 
TOO, 


should 


j 


haps | have found 

se de t 1ils in the reading of books, 
have never realized to what 

ts the Southerners were put, nor 

t can be done by men when they 
illy brought to bay. 


THOMAS CORAM. 


R. Percival Lowell says that the 
\\ jlanets were not well named 
the ancients. Jupiter, the young 
the planets, so far as his de 

nt goes, has the name of the 
ble Father of the Gods. Ve- 


th a certain modesty which 


ever gained from her god 
keeps herself always 
ded in a veil of clouds. And 


ves that Mars, the God of 


has given his name to the plan 
working to 
might in the 


processes of irrigation 


people are 


th all their 


TOLD IN THE TOWER. 


JAME OF SAINTED MEMORY. 
Wl N I sought my camp, on the 
shore of Winnipesaukee, last 


y, | was fully determined to spend 
he summer there, and possibly the 
nter; but, although the glories of 
1utumn compensated for the dreari 
ess of occasional wet and ‘soggy’ 
1ys, and the woods, aflame with 
wing tints of maple and 


iys lured me to their depths, yet 


sumach, 


cold nights finally drove me 
vay | recurred to the comforts of 

lower, with its boarding-house 
wide-spread 
ity, with the 


nearest and 


tachment, and the 

r Capital 

Capitol itself my most 
juential neighbor. And when 
Congress met again to carry on the 
fairs of the nation, I was there to 
i d hear. 
As I< 
ks, there fell out from one of them 


yverhauled my dusty piles of 


letter. It was dated 
1879, and was from one 
vho has but recently passed 
ind whose Life and Memoirs is still 
fresh in the public mind.* I refer 

the late Lucy Larcom, my own 
and, through the 
strong hold she had on the eternal 
erities, one who was in kinship 
th all who love and appreciate the 
rue and the good. 


1 time-worn 
Keb 17; 


away, 


townswoman: 


ce so many of her letters have 
appeared in print, and since 
erself so freely and frankly told 
tory of her own life, in her New 
England Girlhood, it surely cannot 
urged against me that Iam com 
g any breach of confidence in 
lishing the following letter, now 
the first time given to the public. 
is written on the occasion of 
turn from the Southern West 
where I had been engaged 
) years in hunting in the 
that cover the mountains of 
itle-known islands. My ad- 
es had been of a character so 
so foreign to the tale of 
iy life at home, that they 
n impression upon my towns- 
ind resulted in the poem to 
she refers in the letter. Like 
et Whittier, Lucy Larcom 
1 in books, much more than 
eality; both of them, though 
isiy unknown to me, had fol- 
1dventures of the Essex- 
y in the tropics, and took 
lest interest in his travels. 
igh we of Beverly were proud 
distinguished poetess, and 
suarded jealously her associations 


et few of the generation 


j 


mi icy Larcom: Life, Letters and Diary ; 
“Oughton, Mifflin & Co. ‘ 
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younger than that to which she be- 
longed had been favored with a 
glimpse of her. I remember seeing 
her but once, previous to the visit 
alluded to in her note; but I also 
remember that I was impressed with 
her stately, almost regal bearing, her 
sweet and benign expression, her 
intense womanliness. Later, while 
hunting in the swamps of Florida, 
whenever I came across any flower 
or plant interesting from its rarity 
or beauty, I wished devoutly that I 
had the privilege of sending it to 
one who appreciated flowers and was 
alive to the beauties of nature. Thus 
the romanticism of youth finds its 
expression, seizing upon the stateliest 
figure that appears in his life, and 
creates of it, perhaps, an_ ideal. 
Vague and shadowy as the remem- 
brance of her became, yet she held 
next my mother in my 


] . 
a piace 
And this admission may 


thoughts. 
be freely made, since she was near 
my mother’s age, and resembled her 
in her qualities of heart, het piety 
and loveliness. 
But the letter 
DEAR Mr. OBER: 
‘*] shall be very glad 


ir friend also ( Mr. N. H. 


» see you, and y 


‘ 
Bishop, the canoe voyager ) to-morrow even 
ng | have been living in the West-Indies, 
most of the time since you called Your 
scrap-book is delightful lhe song of one 


of your biras has inspired me, as you will 

: I want to ask a favor 
After reading and endorsing the 
if you can—will you hand them to 
the editor of the Youth’s Companion? I 


see within 
ot you: 


verses 


was requested to write something for them, 
years ago, and meant to do so; but other 
things intervened, ahd now I have not their 
ight it would be better to 
print the poem there, if they want it, because 
they know you, and would understand about 
the bird—your discovery, I think it is I 
may have got his song mixed up with that 
ot the ‘ Soufriere 


1 me where it fails to be authentic lam 


; 
address. I tho 


Bird,’ nowever. you can 


sure, on reading your sketches, that you are 
ng to make a very interesting book. 
Yours Sincerely, 
Lucy LARCOM. 

The poem appeared in the Com 
panion and afterwards was published 
in her Wild Roses of Cape Ann, in 
1551. 

I'he bird to which she alludes was 
one of some twenty new species I had 
the good fortune to discover in those 
islands of the Caribbean, the types 
of which now rest in our Smithsonian 
Institution, It was called by the 
natives the So/ei/ Coucher, or the 
Sunset-Bird, because, according to 
their tradition, it had always uttered 
its strange cry at sunset, and was 
held by them somewhat in reverence. 
My life in those islands was a strange 
one, living with the half-wild natives 
and camping beneath the palms of 
tropic. forests, month after month, 
for the space of nearly two years; 
And, coming directly from those 
strange scenes, filled with the enthu- 
siasm of youth and also provided 
with photographs [ had taken my- 
self of the wonderful vegetation of 
the ‘high-woods’, my descriptions 
impressed her with such force that 
she was enabled to reproduce most 
vividly the very woods and land- 
Si ape ; her poem is pervaded with 
the warmth and coloring of the 
places in which I hunted. 

The poem is called The Sunset- 
Bird of Dominica, beginning: 

“ Dominica’s fire-cleft summits 

Rise from bluest of blue oceans; 

Dominica’s palms and plantains 

Feel the trade-wind’s mighty motions, 

Swaying with impetuous stress, 
The West-Indian wilderness.” 


The second verse is a perfect pic- 
ture of tropical luxuriance: 


“ Tree-ferns wave their fans majestic 
Mangoes lift white-blossomed masses 
Zright against the black abutments 
Of volcanic mountain-passes ; 
Carrying with them up the height 
Many a gorgeous parasite.” 


The poem was so complete that I 


had occasion to make few sugges- 
tions ; that is, she had so completely 
grasped the facts, the salient features 
of the woods, and the song of the 
bird itself. One entire verse, how- 
ever, was expunged, because it con- 
tained what | thought was a senti- 
mental description of the discoverer. 
It was necessary, of course, to bring 
in the discoverer, since the bird had 
first to be discovered: and perhaps 
it was more poetical to allude to him 
as ‘The dark-eyed hunter,’ than, for 
example, the wandering Yankee. As 
amended, the poem contained but 
two personal references: 

“ Hark! the Northern hunter listens ; 
Down the jungles of the highland 
Steals a melody unearthly, 

Wavering over sea and island; 
Can that tender music start 
From the crater’s hollow heart?” 

Ever true to her instinct for dis 
covering a moral in one’s life, the 
poetess drew one from 
ture : 


this adven 


‘* Need we sail to Indian islands, 
rhat through turquoise oceans glisten 
For strange misinterpretations 
W herewith men to nature listen ? 
Chrobs the air we breathe, with goo 
By dull hearts misunderstood, 


Dearer is the voice from Heaven 
Warning us that life is waning, 
When we know its accents human, 
Joy of all the years remaining 

So, across the se as, I heard 
Dominica’s sunset bird.” 


Larcom loved her native 
town; she knew every beautiful bit 
of woodland, every kelp-covered 
rock on the shore, every vantage- 
point for the best sunset-view. A 
town so rich in natural beauties that 
it has attracted the attention of 
strangers from all over the world. 
Her appreciation of its charms was 
unbounded; yet (so sad it is to 
know this ) she did not own a foot 
of its soil, nor ever possessed a dwell 
ing-place within. its borders she 
might call her own. ‘True, she 
owned it all, by right of ‘eminent 
domain’; but I fancy she would 
have enjoyed the ownership of a 
rood or two, during life, that might 
have belonged to her in fee simple. 
Indeed, | remember with what glee 
she welcomed a proposition of my 
father’s, to give her a bit of woodland 
property we once owned: a little 
slice out of the wild land that sur- 
rounded the house in which we then 
lived. We found it impossible to do 
this; but for a while we used to 
‘play’ it was hers, and used to sally 
out to count the rocks and the trees 
upon it. A rod or two of woodland 
sufficed her; an acre would have 
been to her a principality. She 
‘‘loved the driest old stick that had 
a bit of lichen on it.” “Only a few 
rocks and trees,” she would say to 
me; “but all, all my owt.” 

Alas, that this earth-hunger could 
not have been gratified! She came 
honestly by it, for her ancestors 
were among the first to acquire 
ownership of that delightful coast- 


Lucy 


land now known as the Beverly- 
Farms. It must have been with 
thoughts of dear old Beverly, that 
she once wrote: “We must love 


places where we have truly lived ; 
even in Heaven, we shall remember 
them,” 

As her biographer tells us, Lucy 
Larcom was born in an _ obscure 
street of the upper part of the town, 
called Wallis Lane, and the old 
house still stands there, one of the 
least noticeable and ‘homeliest’ of 
the lane. Her father kept a grocery 
store at the corner, and within my 
own recollection one Caleb Wallis, a 
God-fearing man, a deacon in the 
Congregational church, had his little 
shop in thesame place. Her mother 
was early left a widow, and when 
Lucy was but eleven years old she 
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removed to Lowell, where her 
daughters founded that magazine, 
the Lowell Offering, and lived that 
noble life of ‘plain living and high 
thinking ’ which won them recogni- 
tion, even abroad. All this is known 
to the admirers of the poetess, and 
to such as are notacquainted with the 
details of her self-sacrificing life is 
recommended the perusal of the 
book wherein they are narrated. 

In the year 1843 began her ac- 
quaintance with Whittier, which 
lasted for nearly half a century and 
was a source of gladness to her and 
him. She was in the West teaching 
and being taught, from 1846 to 1852 ; 
at the Wheaton Seminary in Norton, 
Mass., where she was dearly beloved 
and where her memory endures still 
in the literary society she founded, 
and the paper she established, the 
Rushlight, as well as in the hearts of 
those who knew her there, from 1853 
to 1859. Wheaton is one of those 
dear and almost ideal places, where 
the girls are watched over with 
almost a mother’s care, and where 
the founder of the institution still 


lives, yearly adding to the _ bene- 
factions the college has already 


received. A sense of peace and 
world-remoteness pervades the place 

the town as well 
and there are no 


as the school 
distractions to 
wean the scholars from their studies. 
They live there, as nearly as possible, 
the true home-life and seem to exist 
in a very Arcady of letters. 

In 1853 she returned to Beverly 
and there wrote her first famous 
poem, Hannah Binding Shoes, which 
was incorporated into her first 
volume of verses, published in 1868. 
Ten years later she went to Bermuda, 
spending a season there and describ- 
ing these isles of Ariel and Caliban 
in her beautiful Bermoothes, which 
appeared in the Wild Roses of Cape 
Ann, in 1881. ‘The several books 
she compiled and her original work, 
A New-England Girlhood, the latter 
in 1891, are well-known to all. 

Through everything she wrote 
breathes that same deep spirit of 
love and purity that animated her 
from the very first. She lives in her 
books, as her friend Whittier does in 
his, a noble, spiritual life; their 
hearts might have been laid bare, 
and nothing ignoble therein would 
have been found. 

Although Lucy Larcom, at the 
last, became united with the Episco- 
pal church, through the ministrations 
of the pastor of Trinity, Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, whom she adored as the 
highest type of man she had met, 
yet she could not be other than a 
Puritan of the Puritans. Her early 
life and associations clung to the 
church of her ancestors. She was of 
the many who still cling to the old 
faith, though they cannot but reject 
the creed. The great and almost 
divine personality of Bishop Brooks 
drew her within the embrace of the 
church to which he so long minis- 
tered. 

The only weak thing in this new 
‘ Life’ of Lucy Larcom is the labored 
effort her biographer makes to prove 
her an ardent Episcopalian. Why, 
she was too great for any church, as 
was Phillips Brooks himself. She was 
agift of God tothe world,as Christ was, 
asisevery one wholetsthe divine light, 
unhindered, shine through his tene- 
ment of clay. She had her message, 
and she gave it; she reached thou- 
sands who needed it; and her in- 
fluence goes on to-day, through her 
works. 

In the memorial edition of the 
paper she started at Wheaton, the 
Rushlight, is perhaps a better pic- 
ture of her life, as associated with 
her friends, than in the later volume. 
Her acquaintance was not a wide 
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one; its range was limited. For 
Lucy Larcom did not seek her ac- 
quaintances, they sought her. She 
selected the best, and they included 
such as Brooks, and Whittier, Fields, 
and Mrs. Whitney. Read, if you 
would find three great and blameless 
lives presented in brief, Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s White Memories*, her noble 
threnody on Bishop Brooks, Whittier, 
and Lucy Larcom. 

They stand apart, these grand 
personalities, pure white monuments 
to truth and virtue. They were 
great, and each was complete ; each 
life was full and rounded out, depen- 
dent upon no association of church, 
family, tradition or accident of for- 
tune, for its greatness. When 
viewed at the distance of centuries, 
their deaths will appear almost con- 
current: the Poet in 1892, Bishop 
Brooks and Lucy Larcom in the early 
months of ’93. 

These are the lines in Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s dedication: “Of three who 
need no memorial but whom we love 
and remember together. as having 
been near in place and friendship 
upon the earth, and having passed on 
together as if hand in hand into the 
heavenly places.” 

Of the subject of this writing she 
says: — 

“All things of sweetness and delight were 
hers, 

In every line she worded, something stirs 

Of that which makes air fresh and sunshine 
fair, 

And life and truth a-blossom everywhere. 

Hers the clear vision that could always see 

In simplest forms the central majesty ; 

Herself so simple and sincere of soul 

She read God’s manuscript as open scroll.” 

FrepD A. OBER. 
Washington, D. C. 


*White Memories, by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


MR. LAWTON’S LECTURES. 


N the University Extension work, 
the course of lectures now being 
given by Prof. William Cranston 
Lawton at Jacob Sleeper Hall, Som- 
erset street, deserves distinguished 
mention. ‘hese iectures, which be- 
gan February 7 and of which three 
have already been given, are upon 
special topies in literature. Those 
already delivered have had for their 
subjects the epics of Homer. Those 
which are to follow in the series, on 
successive Thursday afternoons, at 
4 o'clock, are, beginning next 'Thurs- 
day, Feb. 28, on Cicero asa moral 
hero and patriot, a lecture which was 
prepared for the 2oooth birthday of 
the great Roman orator, last Janu- 
ary; on March 7, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, a study in artistic develop: 
ment; on March ts, a study of 
James Russell Lowell, which Mr. 
Lawton entitles Poetry and Patriot- 
ism. Tickets for these lectures are 
obtained at Boston University, 12 
Somerset street. 

Mr. Lawton is a graduate of Har- 
vard College, of the class of 1873 
He has spent five years in graduate 
travel and study, and the remainder 
in the teaching of classics. He was 
called from the Latin chair at Bow- 
doin College, in 1892, to the profes- 
sorship of Greek and Latin literature, 
created for him at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. For the academic year 1894-5 
he had an appointment as lecturer 
on Greek literature at Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y., besides his staff lecture- 
ship in University Extension. He 
has had much experience in lectur- 
ing on classical and other subjects. 
and during the year 1889-90 he lec- 
tured from New Bedford to Minne- 
apolis, in a successful effort, as agent 
of the Archeological Institute, to 
secure a subscription of $75,000 for 
the purchase and excavation of the 
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site of the Delphic Oracle. His 
first appearance as a University Ex- 
tension lecturer was in West Phila- 
delphia last winter, 

The course which he is now de- 
livering at Jacob Sleeper Hall is not 
only instructive but highly interest- 
ing. 


THE PLYMOUTH SCHOOL OF ETHICS. 


To the Editors of The Commonweatth : 

The success that 
educational conference held last 
summer in connection with the 
School of Ethics at Plymouth has in- 
duced the officers of the School to 
establish a department of Education. 

While under the general manage- 
ment of the Dean of the School, the 
immediate direction of this depart- 
ment has been assigned to a special 
committee of three. It is proposed 
to hold a session, during the summer 
of 1895, for two weeks, beginning 
the latter part of July and closing 
about August 12. 

It is not intended that this move- 
ment shall enter into competition 
with the ordinary summer school in 
giving instruction in the school sub- 
jects or in methods of teaching. 
Neither does it offer a programme of 
disconnected addresses and discus- 
sions, such as often characterizes the 
teachers’ convention. It will under- 
take toentera field hitherto neglected, 
namely, the consideration of educa- 
tion as a social and ethical force and 
its relation to other forces of this 
sort. 

Not less than one week will be de- 
voted to some great central theme. 
Lectures will be given by eminent 
persons, and frequent conferences 
will be held where there will be ample 
opportunity for full and free discus- 
sion. 

Moreover, the School of Ethics, 
with its several departments of 
ethics, economics, politics, religions 
and education, is a highly unified in- 
stitution. It deals with social forces 
which are closely related, and the 
importance of this relation is recog- 
nized. As far as possible, the work 
of the several departments is corre- 
lated, so that the student pursues 
the social problem of the day along 
converging lines. It is this feature 
that has warmly commended the 
School to many persons of culture. 

The educational worker who at- 
tends the School of Ethics not only 
has the opportunity for calm,deliber- 
ate and intensive study of broad 
educational questions, but he views 
his own department of work in the 
light of other social work. He min- 
gles with men and women eminent 
in their several callings and is in- 
spired by their presence and their 
words. He becomes conscious of the 
unity that characterizes all true ef- 
fort for the social and ethical better- 
ment of mankind. 

In organizing this new department, 
the needs of teachers will not be 
overlooked. Round-table conferences 
will be formed for the consideration 
of the principles of education and 
their application as suggested by the 
leading lecturer. 

Plymouth has every attraction as 
a summer home. Its historic asso- 
ciations, its charming scenery and 
its facilities for sailing and bathing 
leave little to be desired. Excellent 
accommodations are available at 
moderate prices. The active co- 
operation of persons interested is 
solicited in bringing notice of this 
movement to theattention of teachers 
and others. 

Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL T. Dutton, 
Ray GREENE HULING, 
Paut H. Hanus. 
Committee. 


attended the 
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RACE AND LANGUAGE. By André Lefévre. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
The novelty of this book lies in 

the fact that in it the author seeks 
to trace outa line of evolution in 
language comparable to the evolu- 
tion of species in natural history. 
Prof. André Lefétvre, who is con- 
nected with the Anthropological 
School in Paris begins at the very 
beginning to trace out the develop- 
ment of language and takes the pos- 
ition that every step in the process 
should be pretty well established. 
His broad proposition is that it is 
unscientific to refer the creation of 
language to the Deity, for every 
time this is done to explain a fact in 
nature, it is merely a confession of 
ignorance, 

In order to establish the descent 
of man, the naturalist seeks to dis- 
cover the living or extinct forms 
which may have served as transi- 
tions between the families or species. 
By similar methods the philologist 
should follow up the development of 
language and establish the rela- 
tions of modern analytical phrase to 
its primitive states. In this progres- 
sion the steps should be found, “for 
no dramatic incident,” says Prof. 
Leftvre, “like that of the tower of 
Babel, dispersed the nations and the 
languages Each linguistic stem 
germinated apart and grew up alone 
in its own sphere.” 

The cry of the lower animals is a 
single note. The meaning of this 
must be very vague or elastic, yet it 
responds to some impression orneed. 
Repetition of the same, the raising 
or lowering of the tone, modulations 
more or less vague or more or less 
fixed by practice, increase the vocal 
resources, and the language reflects 
joy or pain, fear or desire, hunger or 
thirst, or the coming on of day and 
night. The dog, for example, with 
still further modulations, has quite a 
language ; he warns, thanks, quest- 
tions, asks to be taken to walk; and 
not only is memory brought into this 
embryonic language, but foresight 
also, and hence reflection and will. 

From these simple beginnings up 
to the complications of modern 
tongues, Prof. Lefévre traces the 
thread of progress, devoting much 
time and attentionto the study of 
the formation of words. The Chi- 
nese group of languages— and the 
Chinese are conservative in speech- 
forms as in other matters — pre- 
serves to us the single syllable, the 
fundamentalroot. Each root has its 
meanings, perhaps a score of them, 
and by itself may not possess partic- 
ular definition. But from its ar- 
rangement with other syllables, also 
variable in meaning, adefinite mean- 
ing is given to the whole combina- 
tion. 

The second portion of the book 
considers the geographical distribu- 
tion of the inflected languages. The 
evidence afforded by written text 
extends back to about forty- 
five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, and there is opportunity 
for a pretty close study of language 
from that time to the present. 

Then there are considered the 
agglutinative idioms of the Asiatic 
tongues, of which a curious fragment 
has strayed into Europe in the 
language of the Basque provinces, 
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which is said to be 
that even Satan was 


so puzzling 
obliged to 


give it up in despair; so that the 


language of heaven may after all be 

Basque. Then there are passed in 

the review the Malayo-Polynesian 

tongues, and last of all the Indo- 

European organism. 

The book is of exceeding interest 
to all who care for the study of lan 
guage. Prof. Lefévre has collected a 
wonderful array of facts, giving evi 
dence of the deepest research, facts 
which to him give proof that “the e\ 
olution of language is parallel to the 
evolution of humanity. The descend 
ant of the animal cry, it has raised 
man above the brutes ; at once factor 
and instrument in our progress, cre 
ator of the conscience and of 
science, it is the link between nature 
and history, between physiological 
and moral anthropology.” ‘The vol 
ume finds itself in most excellent 
company, being one of the Interna 
tional Scientific series, which the 
Appletons have made a valuable aid 
to the scientific and literary student. 

Joun RITCHIE, Jr. 
— 

SLEEPING BEAUTY AND WHITTINGTON AND 
HIS CAT, JACK THE GIANT-KILLER AND 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. Prepared for 
children by Grace Rhys and illustrated | 


R. Anning Bell, London: J. M. Dent 


Co 
It much befeareth me, the Critic quoth, 
These dainty books are all too fine for youth 
Unversed in subtilties of art! They more 
Befit the learned taste of age, that yet 
Rememb’reth childish days. And_ sti 

mayhap 
The child may cherish what the grown man 
only 

I ween, can quite appreciate to full 

Perhaps it is even so; the child 
likes the pretty little apple-green and 
gold cloth book, with its red silken 
tape bow in leiu of clasp, and its apt 
and appropriate pictures so lavishly 
offered; and twenty or thirty years 
hence he will pick up the well-read 
and hand-damaged relic of child- 
hood with a new sense of the 
ability displayed in its production 
The quaint, old-fashioned cuts, full 
of vigor, grace, and suggestion, with 
the architecture and garb of ancient 
times rather than that affected to- 
day, can be fully appreciated only 
by one with a taste educated in art 
through study and observation of 
the masterpieces of old and modern 
times. 


IMPRESSIONS D'UNE PARISIENNE A CHI- 
caGO. Par Mme. Leon Grandin. Paris 
Ernest Flammarion. Boston: C. A 
Koehler & Co. 

“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 

Wrote Bobby Burns long, long ago, 

and here is an opportunity to see 

ourselves through the bright eyes 
of an observing French woman, 

Madame Grandin, evidently a born 

traveler. A spirit to wander has 

possessed her since childhood, and 
considering the small traveling pro 
clivities of the Frenchman, she has 
made quite aremarkabletrip. With 
an appreciationof the beautiful in na- 
ture and in art, an observant eye and 

a keen sense of the humorous Madam 

Grandin has given us altogether 4 

capital picture of ourselves. It 's 

true that some of her facts seem t 

us modified from strict accuracy; 

for example this, “intellectual capital 
of the American nation, New York 
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Corset Waist. 


} Made to conform to the 
natural beauty of the 
figure, and with regard 
to the most approved 
rules of health, to fit all 





ages and shapes, from 
infan oadults. Sold by 
all Leading Retatiers, 


Send for Circular, 


FERRIS’ BROS., 

Manuf'rs and Patentees 

41 Broadway, N.Y. 
Branch Office, 

537 Market St., 

san Francisce, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’.S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Latin Poetry. 
y R. ¥. TyrRRELL, Professor in the Unive 
sity of Dublin. Crown 8vo. gilt top, $1.5 


This is the third volume in the series to 
\ belong Mr. Stedman’s “Nature and 
ements of Poetry,’ and Professor Jebb's 
Classical Greek Poetry.” It treats admir 
the various kinds of Latin poetry and 
most characteristic Latin poets 


| Stories of the Foot-Hills. 


By MARGARET C. GRAHAM. 16mo, $1.25. 
Stories of Southern California, which have 
grown out of Mrs. Graham’s unique sur- 
roundings and careful observation, and 
which possess much variety, vigor, indepen 
dence, and strong portrayal of character 


Half a Century with Judges 
and Lawyers. 


By JosepH A. WILLARD, Clerk of the Su 
perior Civil Court, Boston, 16mo, $1.25 
Mr. Willard has enjoyed a very extended 

and intimate acquaintance with the legal 

fraternity in Boston, and has produced a 

00k of varied interest He gives his remi 

niscences, which cover along term of years 
and a great number of distinguished persons; 
also a large collection of ane dotes of the 
leading lights of the Boston bench and bar 


The First Napoleon. 


With Maps and Ap 
New Edition, with a new Pref 
ace and a rare Portrait of 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


y Joun C. Ropes 


pendices 


Napole on. 


\ book of remarkable interest, especially 
in its treatment of Napoleon’s military 
areer, which Mr. Ropes is peculiarly com 
petent to discuss. 

d by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The “‘ Frazar’’ European Parties. 

The ‘‘ Frazar Parties” have been for so 
many years enjoyed by the society people of 
Boston and the vicinity that the routes for 


this season Will be eagerly studied. These 
are arranged with the greatest care, and 
every detail of travel is admirably carried 


Persons enjoy all the advantages of 
aving an entire absence of care, and they 
juite as independent as if they were 
travelling alone. There can be no question 
to whether or not it is better to travel in 
‘rope with a party, if the party is a de- 
sirable one. The cost of such a trip abroad 
sabout half what it would be if persons 
went alone and the freedom from all care 
adds materially to the pleasure and profit of 
the journey. The “ Spaaendan ” that is en 
gaged entire for the party to sail June 29th 
is a fine ship with all the modern appliances 
for safety and comfort. 


THE SPECIAL TAX 


oft 7 
f a cough on an already run-down and worn- 
it Constitution is often the key that unlocks 
€ door to that dread disease, consumption. 
Something is needed to stop the cough, but 
something more is needed than a simple 
ugh remedy. The system requires a toning 
D that can be had only through a Food- 
Medicine such as Angier’s Petroleum Emul- 
This remedy will not only stop a 
igh, and cure any inflammation of the 
~ Oat OF air passages, it will also aid diges- 
mn, regulate the bowels and build up new 
ving ussue. Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, 
— rood-Medicine, is pleasant to take, and 
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For Over Fifty Years 

Low’s Sooininc Syrup has been used by 
mothers for their children teething It 
ewes wind child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
Tw 'G colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea 
dna) Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
Meee t roughout the world. Be sure and ask for 

~ WINSLOW's SooTHING SyRuP. 


Mrs. Wins 
Millions of 


sonthes the 
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is neither the largest nor most beau- 
tiful city inthe country. Chicago, 
in both these matters surpasses it.” 
But then from her comparatively 
long stay in Chicago, she may be par 
doned for viewing these matters 
through the spectacles of the inhab- 
itants of the Windy City. 

Beginning with the uneventful life 
on ship board, a life which to her 
finds more than usual of interest, 
the authoress traces her experiences 
in charming style, across the ocean, 
to the metropolis, New York, many 
features of which strike her as 
strange. The orderly handling of 
the baggage, the elevated railroad 
and the intimacy which one soon 
feels with the residences of the up- 
per stories along its line, the street 
scenes, the rows of boot-blacks’ 
chairs are things novel, and through- 
out the book there is enthusiastic 
praise of the skill and the spirit 
of the Americans. Then on to Chi- 
cago ‘marvelous journey through all 
the magic of nature’s fairyland.’ 
[here is many a clever hit at the ex- 
orbitant prices of the railway lunch 
or the rather surprising ‘ promis 
cuousness of the sleeping-car,’ many 
a remarkable experience, even a 
burglar having contributed his mite 
to the note book of Madam Grandin, 
while the Exposition, social Chi. 
cago, snow scenes and free-hearted 
Western Christmas festivities lend 
themselves to her story with grace 
and naturalness. What wonder, 
then, that with so delightful a tarry 
in our Western metropolis, with a 
glance at Washington and another 
at Philadelphia, the authoress should 
close her charming story with the 
hope later to return. 


Dust AND LAUREI sy Mary L. Pen- 
dered. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
If Dust and Laurels were not 

written in such dismal down 

right earnest, it might be mistaken 
fora burlesque upon the novel of 
psychology, plus a little sensa 
tion. ‘The author very consider- 
ately takes the pains to inform the 
reader that the British critics highly 
praised the book, which certainly 
speaks very well for their generosity. 

In common with many lady-novel- 

ists of the day, Miss Pendered 

dotes on realism, with the result 
that the novel is made up of copious 

platitudes, apparently culled from a 

Young Lady’s Album, trivial conver- 

sations, which are passed off as wit, 

and an incredible amount of slang. 

Indeed, in the infinite variety of its 

slang this book is one that should be 

placed in the hands of every person 
who would know what expressions 
to avoid in polite society. 

The heroine is an old acquaint- 
ance — the modest young lady who 
despises herself as a poor, brown 
little thing, but is in point of fact, a 
remark~ble creature, gifted with all 
the graces and arts. She differs, 
however, from the rest of her kind 
with whom we meet in novels, in 
that she has so acute a ‘nerve organ- 
ization,’ that the touch of a man’s 
hand is an all sufficient reason for 
her throwing herself away upon its 
possessor. The novel purports to 
be psychological, but there does not 
seem to be any reason why anybody 
should have done anything rather 
than something else quite different, 
or why anything should have hap- 
pened as it did, instead of in the op- 
posite way. Cc. s. 


MAGAZINES. 


This month the Bookman appears 
in America, published by Dodd, 
Meade & Co., and that is, in the 





progress of periodical literature, an 
event of importance. In this country 
there is not, of course, any purely liter- 
ary journal, any journal addressed di- 
rectly to the writing craft, to com- 
pare with the Bookman. The sup- 
plement is the first thing in this first 
American number to bid for one’s 
attention. It is a memorial to Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. Mr. J. M. Barrie 
has written for this a sort of dirge 
Scotland’s Lament. Scotland is 
presented as an aged dame, moaning 
over the loss of her brightest son, a 
playful boy. 
**He egged me on wi’ mirth and prank, 
We hangit gowans on a string, 
We made the doakens walk the plank. 
We mairit snails withoot the ring. 
. + * 
“O’ thae bit ploys he made sic books, 
A’ mithers cam to watch us playing; 
I feigned no to heed their looks, 
But fine I kent what they was saying! 
The poem comes to anend with 
this fine climax. 

“The lad was mine!” Erect she stands, 
No more by vain regrets oppress’t, 
Once more her eyes are clear; her hands 
Are proudly crossed upon her breast. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett has an earnest 
bit of mourning over the loss of Stev- 
ensons. The Scots appear not only to 
have admired Stevenson, but also to 
have loved him. The magazine has 
many departments and, upon its list 
of contributors, it has many distin- 
guished names. In this particular 
number there isa good deal of S. R. 
Crockett and, in the notes, a good 
deal of Messrs. Copeland and Day, 
but nothing is to be said against 
that. There are also articles by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, by H. H. Boy- 
esen by Katharine Lyman Hinkson. 
There is, also, a London Letter, etc. 
etc. It is an invaluable magazine. 


Poet Lore for February disports 
itself in a new bewildering cover 
nearly as much _ bedecorated with 
names as the Boston Public Library. 
The topics considered in the number 
are Whittier’s The Norsemen, The 
Religion of Robert Burns, The 
Friendship of Whitman and Emer- 
son, Will and Fate in Shakespeare, 
Ibsen’s New Play, etc. 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, the pub- 
lisher of the excellent Bibelot books, 
has taken heart to issue a little peri- 
odical, The Bibelot. The cover is 
grey with ‘notes’ of red on the 
first page in the shape of the title 
and on the back page in the shape 
of a Fleur de lys. The typeis beau- 
tiful. The function of the Bibelot 
is to give to the world old, good 
poetry not easily accessible. The 
second number, which has just ap- 
peared is taken up with some selec- 
tions from Mr. John Payne’s trans- 
lation of Francois Villon’s poems. 
The Bibelot is to appear monthly. 
It ought to succeed. 


Lady Aberdeen tried a _ solution 
of the servant-girl problem in 
her homes in_ Scotland and 
Canada, and in the April number of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal she will, 
in an article, explain the method 
she adopted. 

The entertaining Mr. Zangwill is 
in the Critic of last week with another 
Men, Women and Books article. 
Mr. Zangwill’s comments if not al- 
ways convincing areinvariably pleas- 
ant reading. The other entertain- 
ing article in the last Critic is a de- 
lightful review of the fourth Yellow 
Book by someone who was evidently 

Why Society Shuns You. 

Why make your presence distasteful to 
your fellow men, all on account of bad 
breath caused by decayed teeth, when you 
can get a compiete new set for $8.00. See 
ad of Methyl Dental Co. elsewhere in this 
paper. 


“ Have you used Pears’ Soap ?” 
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TEETH. 


THE “METHYL” 
DENTAL CO. 


PRESIDENT, 


E. F. Pritchard, R.S.M.D., Eng. 


181 Tremont St. 
DENTISTS. 


Dr. BE. A. Roussell, Dr. BE. A. Curtis, 
Dr. C. D. Brande, Dr. Robinson, 
Dr. Spaulding, Dr. Taylor, Etc. 


TEET 


EXTRACTED 


WITHOUT PAIN, 
5Oc. 


“METHYL,” 


The famous local anesthetic, is simply applied 
to the gums. Positively no pain. Recom- 
mended by the medical profession as the only 
safe method. The great success attending 
our method has induced some unscrupulous 
dentists to copy our advs. Beware of dan- 
gerous compounds. 








Dr. Augustine Thompson, M. D., 
Proprietor of Moxie Nerve Food, says: 


“7 can recommend your method of pain™ 
less extraction from personal experience: 
’ 

The teeth you made are worth $1000 to me.’ 


TEETH 


Full Set, $8.00 


Warranted 5 Years, 


TEETH 


FILLED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Gold, Silver or Cement. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Gold Crows and Bridge Work 


Inserted without Pain. 


TEETH 


Without Plates, 
Meet Gold” $5.00 without Pain 
The Methyl Dental Co., 


DENTISTS, 
181 Tremont St. 


Open 8 a.m. till 8 p.m. Sundays 10 to 2. 


Oriental 
TURKISH BATHS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


192 Tremont St., 
Down Stairs. Cor. Boylston st. 


Open DAY and NIGHT, "44 nicuts. 
Under New Management. 


Ladies :—Week Days,8a.mM.to1 P. M., except 
Saturdays. Sunpays: From 1 P. M., to § P. M. 
Centiemen :—Week Days, from 1 p. M. to 8 a.m. 
the following morning, also to 1 e. mM. Sunday 
mornings. 
Gentlemen wishing to remain over night can do su 
without extra charge. 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


Removal. . 


H. MAIS, 


Hair Dresser, 


Has removed to No. 46 Temple 
Place, up one flight. 
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Literature. 


in that state of scorn mixed with ex- 
asperation which funny to 
see. Mr. Arthur Waugh says. in the 
London Letter, that a new writer of 
short stories of Wales has been dis 
covered by Dr. Nicoll. ‘The writer’s 
Welshest of names is Parry Owen. 


is so 


NOTES. 


The Atlantic Monthly has ac- 
cepted from Mr. Gilbert Parker a 
story called the Seats of the Mighty. 


The report comes from Paris that 
Pierre Loti’s latest book is of small 
worth. There is little freshness of 
style, little effect of imagination. 
M. Viaud’s friends say the author’s 
brain is exhausted with too much 
writing. 

Macmillan & Co. will act as pub 
lishers for the American Economic 
Association, and will, hereafter, 
carry all their publications in stock. 
This firm is about to publish, also, 
Social !|heology by Rev.William De 


Witt Hyde, D. D. 


The New York Herald 
have America well to the front in 
prosperous conditions for literary 
people, It offers a prize of $10,000 
for the best serial of 
000 words, a prize of $3,000 for the 
best short novel, $2,000 for the best 
short story and $1,000 for the best 
epic poem. 


means to 


50,000 to 75° 


Mr. Gladstone has just written an 
article on ‘The Lord’s Day, where- 
in he considers, with the fervor of 
conviction and the breadth of learn 
ing for which he is famous, the 
grounds for keeping as the Christian 
Sabbath the first instead of the 
seventh day of the week, and the 
proper measure and spirit of Chris 
tian Sabbath observance. ‘The arti 
cle will appear in McClure’s Maga- 
zine for March. Stanley J. Weyman 
will contribute a short story purport 
ing to be a chapter from the Me- 
moirs of a Minister of France in the 
time of Henry LV. 

The new society weekly, Vanity, 
of which the editors are gentlemen of 
‘degree, missed coming out with a 
paper by Paul Bourget, because the 
paper was delayed on the Gascogne. 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar has issued a 
good little pamphlet for persons 
who intend to go to Europe. In it 
she has included the things that in- 
experienced people and some people 
that are experienced forget — the 
equivalents for American coins 
in England, France, Switzerland 
and Italy, for instance—and motfe- 
over, several little points most use- 
ful to new travelers, such as _ the in- 
formation that wraps lost about the 
ship will be found inthe saloon at 
night. It is a very convenient little 


book. 


José Maria de Heredia has finish- 
ed his discourse in praise of M. de 
Mazade. It wasagreat effort. The 
descendant of the conquistadors had 
to read the complete works of Maz- 
ade, which are dull. He will be re- 
ceived at the Académie by Francois 
Coppée, who wants two months to 
prepare his reception speech. 


Eight new Old South Leaflets 
have just been added to the series 
published by the Directors of the 
Old South Studies in History, in Bos- 
ton. These new leaflets are all re- 
prints of documents relating to early 
New England history, as follows: 
Bradford’s Memoir of Elder Brews- 
ter, Bradford’s First Dialogue, Win- 
throp’s Conclusions for the Planta- 
tion in New England, New England s 
First Fruits, 1643, John Eliott’s In- 


dian Grammar Begun, John Cotton’s 
God’s Promise to his plantation, 
Letters of Roger Williams to Win- 
throp, and Thomas Hooker’s Way of 
the Churches of New England. 


The recent development of topical 
methods of study in history has 
brought out a number of books 
along the line of this method of work. 
One of the most promising books in 
this department has been pre- 
pared by Mr. F. J. Allen, Principal of 
High School, Milford, N. H., and is 
soon to be published by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. 

Mr. Allen calls his booka Topical 
Outline of English History, includ 
ing references for literature; for the 
use of classes in high school and 
academies. 


The Impress, a California review, 
quotes the offer of the Russian gov 
ernment of $1,000,000 for the 
life of Alexander I to be paid in 
1925. Then it “Here is a 
chance for some of our bright Cali 
fornia writers who ‘win every prize 
they try for.’”’ A nice, sympathetic 
life of a Russian Emperor written in 
the vernacular by a California liter 
ary prince would be beautiful read 
ing 


best 


says, 


In Pain, Pleasure, and A‘sthetics, 
published by Macmillan & Co., Mr. 
Henry Rutgers Marshall discussed 
aesthetics froma psychological stand- 
point. In Atsthetic Principles, Mr. 
Marshail’s second and smaller vol- 
ume, which is just about to be pub 
lished, he has given in much more 
popular form his thoughts on the 
problems of wsthetics. 


Roberts Brothers have just ready 
edition, in five 
five works by R. 
are Travels with 
land Voyage, The 
ters, Tre: sure 
Otto. 


a new volumes, of 
L. Stevenson. They 
a Donkey, An In 

Silverado Squat 


Island, and Prince 


Messrs. LD. Appleton & Co. an- 
nounce the following books for early 
publication. History of the People 
of the United States, Volume IV, by 
Prof. John Bach McMaster. Degen- 
eracy, by Prof. Max Nordau. Evo. 
lution and Effort, by Edmond Kelly. 
The Wish, by Hermann Sudermann. 
Majesty, by Louis Couperus. The 
Honour of Savelli, by 5S. Levett 
Yeats. Kitty’s Engagement, by 
Florence Warden. The Library of 
Useful Stories: The Story of the 
Stars, by G. F. Chambers, now 
ready. 


The first volume, of Macmillan & 
Co.’s Illustrated Standard Novels 
Series, containing Castle Rackrent 
and the Absentee by Maria Edge- 
worth, with introduction by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, and illustrations 
by Miss Hammond, is now ready, 
and it will be followed, at intervals 
of a month, by Japhet in Search of 
a Father, by Captain Marryat, illus- 
trated by Mr. Henry M. Brock, with 
an introduction by Mr. David Han- 
nay; and Tom Cringle’s Log, by 
Michael Scott, illustrated by Mr. J. 
Ayton Symington, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Mowbray Morris. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have recently 
published a valuable little book, en- 
titled Prose Dictation Exercises 
from the English Classics, with Hints 
on Punctuation and Parsing, by 
James H. Penniman, instructor in 
English in the De Lancey School, 
Pinladeiphia. 

The Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons have in press and will soon is- 
sue the work of Prof. Charles W. 
Shields, entitled The United Church 
of the United States. The same 
firm announces the Letters of a Bar- 
itone, a collection of the epistles 
written to his friends from Florence 
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by Mr. Francis Walker. An inex- 
pensive edition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, also, is promised 

Silk-warp Trilby is the name of a 
pretty material to be used for next 
season’s street and travelling cos- 
tumes. It is in Jacquard effects, 
and in evening colors the tints are as 
delicate and handsome as silks cost- 
ing nearly double the price. 


Macmillan & Co. have determined 
to reissue the entire series of English 
Men of Letters in thirteen monthly 
volumes, each containing three of 
the original books. The first vol- 
ume of the new issue will include 
Prof. Ward’s Chaucer, Dean Church’s 
Spenser, and Mr. Saintsbury’s Dry 
den 


There is again a delay in the pub 
lication of the second volume of the 
Funk and Wagnall Dictionary. The 
book will be out this month, how 
ever. 

Paul book, Outre 
Mer, is shortly to be issued here in 
the original French. Alphonse 
Daudet’s long-expected novel, La 
Petite Paroisse, is also in prepara 
tion by Meyer Bros., the 
of Outre Mer, and will be 
most simultaneously. 


Bourget’s new 


publishers 
issued al 


Eugene Field has a fad —his love 
for children. The smaller they are 
the more he likes and when 
they grow tall and graceful and 
handsome he almost loses interest in 
them. 


Max Nordan’s _ book, 
Degeneracy, is coming from the Ap 
pleton press. The author describes 
the mental unrest and thirst for nov- 
elty observed at this’ end of 
the century to the 
lated 
These strained nerves, he believes, 
have produced a phrase of alienism 
which has found expression in Maet 
erlinck’s hectic gaspings, in the 
French decadent literature and in 
the weariness of Ibsen. 


Professor 


overstimu- 


nerves of two generations. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s article to women 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, sold 
out the whole edition and a new edi- 
tion of 45,000. 


An article on the prevention and 
cure of writer’s cramp is contributed 
by Kenyon West to The Writer (Bos- 
ton) for February. Not only those 
who are suffering from  writer’s 
cramp, but those who wish to avoid 
the painful and troublesome affection, 
should read this article. In a help- 
ful paper, Persis FE. Darrow gives 


good advice to easily-discouraged 
writers. The probability of a reduc- 


tion in the rates of postage on man- 
uscripts is discussed by the editor. 


Harper & Brothers announced for 
publication on February isth the 
following books: The Phantoms of 
the Foot-bridge, and Other Stories, 
by Charles Egbert Craddock; Hip- 
polyte and Golden-Beak, two stories 
by George Bassett; Modern Mis- 
sions in the East, by Edward A. 
Lawrence, D. D., with an introduc- 
tion by Edward T. Eaton, D.D., 
LL. D. ; The Literature of the Geor- 
gian Era, by Prof. William Minto, of 
the University of Aberdeen ; the Ad- 
ventures of Jones, by Hayden Car- 
ruth; A Farm-house Cobweb, a novel 
by Emory J. Haynes; Men Born 
Equal, a novel by Harry Perry Rob- 
inson, and Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice, a novel by Walter Besant. 


Maurice Barrts is writing a book 


on political life in France, in the 
form of a popular novel, entitled 
Leurs Figures. 

Macmillan & Co. will presently 
publish a book called Birdcraft, 


by Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright. It 


is to be illustrated by colored prints 
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Beechain's pills for consti- 
pation 10¢ and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,00 000 bores, 








A | 
TORPID 
STOMACH, 


faulty digestion and a starved 


| 


body, so reduce the vital forces 


that one falls an easy victim to 


disease germs. 
Angier’s 
Petroleum .<” 
Emulsion \* 


the Food-Medicine, stimulat 


the stomach to healthy actior 

cleans the bowels from irritat 

ing and harmful matter, feeds 
the starved tissues and puts the 
whole body in condition to 
successfully resist disease. 


50 cts. and 81.00, 


Our books “‘ Health” and “Beauty” 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 


LIFE DIARY (<3 2°°° 
space for ¢ 
m _# of your life 


__ Keep a Record of Events 


ur lives, such as deaths, births, 1 


sent free 











aves, r ys, theatre and whist parties 
lesurance, ‘Thortaenes. Leases, Interest, Div. 
idends, Annual Meeting<. Vaca'ions, Inven- 
tions, Patents, &c. A useful book fer each of 
your eueren. YOU WANT IT. 


i. MATHISON, 370: Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


HYPNOTISM Mort Fells & ee 


Tel Is us a 
wonderful subje ate y . al 
Hypnotism, you w A+ ~ 0k {ase at Vv 
Published price, vo Cane Sent tree, trans] 
tion prepaid, if nts i r subseript 

‘Homes and. Hearths elegar 
I wes AND Hgat 
New Ye 


Pr BLISHING Co., 





Why send to a publication unintel 
ligable pen-written Ms., when you 
can prepare it so much more neatly 
and quickly on a 


FRANKLIN ? 
The simplest, most easily operated 


and most durable machine in the 


world, and yet the cheapest. 


Price $75.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


General Agents for New England, 


12a Milk Street, - - Boston. 


BILLS, NOTES AND CLAIMS COLLECTE! 
And Legal Instruments Drafted by 
Suffolk Bureau of Legal Business, 
CLEMENT G. MORGAN, Attorney and Notar 


39 Court St., Boston, Room 27. 


A Point ea 
to Advertisers. 


The make-up of the ComMONWEATLE 
enables us to place advertisements 
“ next to reading” and in a major 
ity af cases next to reading that 
bears some relation to the thing 
advertised. 
COMMONWEALTH readers are pe® 
ple of means and are therefore 
buyers of good goods. 


fee TRY THEM: 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SOME LITERARY 
MODERNS. 
REFATORY: In recording a 


series of impressions of litera y 
life received during a dozen days’ 
experience in New York, it is difficult 
to give exactly proper amounts of 
importance to the things one sees 
and the things one hears. 

Che mind of the Impressionist, on 
the lookout for color-effects, is apt to 
overmuch by the 

amour of environment ; the mind of 
the philosopher, seeking ideas and 


be influenced 


opinions, is certain to become bur 
dened with theories. It is hard to 
discriminate ; whereas it is rather 
easy and pleasant to conjecture. In 
1 dilemma of this kind, the individ- 
ial taste of the reader should assist 
us; but, fortunately, it is an impossi- 
ble factor: with five hundred indi 
vidual readers, we should have five 
hundred assistants, who would make 
astew anda botch of the whole process. 
Thereforethe one method which seems 
to afford safety and peace to the writer 
is that used by the Sunday School 
Committee on Christmas Tree: the 
writer will select for the occasion a lit- 


tle of everything 


pretty silver tinsel, 
paper flowers, sugar plums, New Testa 
ments, etc., etc.,—and distribute them 
as impartially and as quickly as he is 
able. If anyone is dissatisfied with 
his share in the deal, or is overlooked 
entirelv, he need not pout and fret ; 
there will be other Christmas trees 
Probably some of them will have less 


tinsel. 


The“chief general idea which a 
dry-sponge mind absorbs in New 
York is that literary tendencies there 
are almost all contemporary. The 
principal Book-Writers direct their 
attention to what is going on around 
themselves, and to what will likely 
go on around their successors. They 
are constantly on the watch for the 
Coming Writer; and whenever they 
imagine they see his form appear, 
there is much commotion. Literary 
men in New York are extempor 
ized, they are not creatures of tradi 
tion; they come up out of the life 
around them, fed upon its ideas and 
moulded for its needs. Early in their 
growth they get a touch of the classic 
into their temperaments ; but it seems 
to fade out rapidly, to be regener- 
ated, perhaps, long afterward when 
they are on the down-grade of life. 
Men learn early to shift for them- 
selves, so individuality is developed 
n them with remarkable rapidity. 
\nd since the conditions of bread- 

irning present continual and bitter 
opposition, that individuality must 
ive strength and originality or it 
| be jammed to the wall. 

Chere is little opportunity in that 
great city for the encouragement of 
nds contemplative. Serene leisure 
1 lost essential. So, in the New 
‘ork way of thinking, the history of 
‘terature is of less importance than its 
present aspects, influences and ten- 
Gencies. It is valued only as a key 
to the present. Noble shades of 
Harvard ! So literary men in New 
ork seem to belittle those traditions 
which are the substance of the first 
University in the land? They do, 
and they do not. They admire 
the kinds of tradition that made 
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Harvard, but they haven't time to 
worship them, Many of the literary 
lights now in New York were reared 
amidst classic influences, in places 
distant from the Metropolis. When 
they came to New York, they brought 
with them ‘traditional feelings,’ 
which were replaced little by little by 
contemporary feelings. So, as a lit 
erary man said the other day, “‘ New 
York is now not so much a literary 
centre itself, as the cause of literary 
centres in other parts of the country ” 
lhe epigram, you see, is self explana 
tory —reflexibly! The predicament, 
in one way, is melancholy to ponder 
on; in another way, it has much that is 
promising and cheerful. On the New 
York side, literature is a living, mov 
ing panorama with guide-book attach 
ment; there is plenty of color in it 
and a great deal of truth, It is the 
artistic record and interpretation of 
the life we live today — the life we 
see and feel, not that life our fore- 
fathers saw and felt. We appreciate 
it more thoroughly because we are 
experiencing it; the colors mean 
something to us, they are not dim or 
dead. And above all —there is in 
this contemporary literature — reality, 
which means nearness to truth, near- 
ness to the highest beauty. 


Behind literature in the great city 
there are, of course, many powerful 
individualities, with fine, artistic 
temperaments and very interesting 
personalities. The best among them 
are known in at least three countries, 
and the names of several have gone 
around the world many times. Nearly 
all these Book Writers are Goode Fel- 
lowes — cultured, generous with their 
sympathy and encouraging in their 
ways of looking at life; and several 
among the white-haired have all the 
ardor and vigor and hopefulness of 
youth ; two are looked up to as mas 
ters. The theories of these literary 
chiefs are as diverse and as good and 
bad as cooking receipts. 
try to please the popular taste ; and 
they make a good deal of money: 
but their output does not always sat- 
isfy or even appetize the most refined 
palates. 

There are those who are ready 
always to advise and _ encourage 
freely and honestly; one among 
them has wasted much of his life at 
this business. There are others who 
are less free with counsel; they are 
willing to lend you their minds in the 
manner in which you borrow opera 
glasses for ten cents in a theatre ; 
somehow, you feel cheap in looking 
through them, because they are 
hitched with a noisy chain. There 
are also men who strike you with an 
attitude of self-sufficiency ; they fling 
their opinions at you with singular 
self-assurance, and you think they 
are saying, with Théophile Gautier : 
‘1 throw my phrases in the air ; like 
cats, | am sure they will fall on their 
feet.”” But in New York they do not 
always fall on their feet ; some land 
on their heads, and die ; others strike 
on their flanks, get up, and limp 
around the corner out of sight. 
There are also men who are self- 
conscious, and their fellows accept 
them for just what they are; and 
there is, of course, as everywhere, the 
superficial and superior Writer, who 


Some 





is provided in New York with a wide 
sidewalk for himself; he thinks he 
has a mortgage on therstreet, but he 
hasn’t. We shall see that every 
Writer in the great city is more or 
less a law unto himself. Each stands 
out alone; few are complements. 
All are artists, and two or three have 
undoubted genius. 


\lso, we shall make memory-visits 
to the lairs of three great Seekers of 
Genius. to the offices of the three chief 
magazine editors— Mr. Alden of 
Harpers, Mr. Burlingame, of Scrib- 
ners, and Mr. Gilder of ‘The Century ; 
and we shall try to interpret their 
wisdom on many things. These men 
are widely different from one another 
in temperament, and their opinions of 
to-day’s and to-morrow’'s literature 
do not dovetail as easily as they would 
if the men's minds had all been 
shaped by the same tool. For in- 
stance, Mr. Alden, who first perpe- 
trated ‘Trilby upon the hungry Amer- 
ican public-—— Mr. Henry M. Alden, 


complacent philosopher, asserts 
through a twisting veil of  cigar- 


smoke that there is no new genius on 
the story-teller’s horizon; he says 
that he is stillon the watch for some 
sign of promise. Meantime he is ob- 
liged to accept and pay for the kind of 
genius that is cultivated across the 
sea,where the White Company is con- 
sidered a classic. Mr. Alden holds al- 
so that ‘passion’ is the chief essen- 
tial in a piece of fiction, in a short 
story. ‘There must be something 
to awaken the emotions, and awaken 
them with ardor. 

On the other hand, Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder believes that there is 
just as much promising genius in 
this country as there has ever been ; 
perhaps more, In his’mind the for- 
eign story-teller, with one or two 
exceptions, takes second place. 
He argues, emphasizing his words 
by tapping his glasses against his 
fore-finger, that strong passion is 
not the chief essential in a short 
story. “Form” he says, “is the first 
requisite in art.” No matter how 
delicate, how subtle, the emotional 
element may be, thestory must com- 
mend itself if it have adequate ex- 
pressiveness, if the telling of it be 
literary and artistic to a sufficiently 
strong degree. 

So the big thoughts run —anti- 
thetical, practical, artistic, inartistic, 
always based on experience, some- 
times incredible, often amusing. 
And it shall be our business to sort 
them out, to pick out those which 
are irrelevant and to use the best as 
a guide-book for explaining our im- 
pressions, We shall get much en- 
lightenment from these big thoughts. 
Meditation on them should help us 
to know why Harpers Magazine, for 
example, is said to be more even, 
more uniform, in matter and make- 
up than most of the other magazines; 
why Scribner’s Magazine does not il- 
lustrate more fully ; why The Century 
prints a great deal of fine poetry, 
and some not as fine. But, above 
all, we shall be finding out more and 
more about the personalities of three 
men who play a mightily important 
part in directing the literary tenden- 
cies of this very elastic country. 

And so all through this proposed 
series of Impressions in a metropol- 
itan centre, our intention will be to 
view literary aspects through medi- 
ums of temperament, helped by the 
many-tinted personalities of the 
Writers who have shaped those as- 
pects ; and our steadfast hope will be 
that we may produce our pictures 
without exaggeration of coloring. 


ali ANDREW J. LLOYD, Ortician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Ch e 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 


Avoid mistakes; all witg 





Prof. Arthur R. Marsh of Harvard . | 

University, under date of Dec. & says 
of the New, Revised JOHNSON’S 
CYCLOPADIA, “I venture to say 
that, in my opinion, there is no similar 
work in the English language that con- 
tains anywhere near the same amount 
of accurate information on subjects of 
interest to scholars and cultivated per- 
sons.”” 


For a few days the New, 


Revised JOHNSON’S CY- 
CLOPZAEDIA may be found 
at branch office, 43 Brom- 
field Street, opposite Brom- 
field-street Church. 


JAMES H. LAMB, Mgr. 


D. APPLETON & 
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BRADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. 
Building unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowin 
and skating. Classical and general course o 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894 Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass, 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. 593 Boylston 
Street, Copley Square. 

Ales for Teaching Art and 
History. 

The Prang Educational Compan are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original »hotographs, 
and do not fade on exposure to light. PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, EACH, 

An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East roth St. 151 Wabash Ave 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


ASTERN Teachers Agency, 


E. F. Foster, Manager, 


50 BROMFIELD St., BOosTON, Mass. 


Teachers furnished for all grades of public 
and private schools, Specialists in any desired 
Seanches, Tutors and Governesses. 

: Nocharge to School Officials for services ren- 
r“erec 


Correspondence vespectfully solicited. 
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You 
Need 
bt. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of storehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of one. 
You won’t object to that, of course. 
The Calendar will be mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MFG, CO.,, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Mention this paper. 








Calamities at Sea. 


Terrible storms, we’ve just been having! 
Ships have gone down and precious lives 
and valuable cargoes have been lost. Never- 
theless, many ships have weathered the 
storm and have brought from abroad the 
choicest of foreign rugs and carpets, which, 
owing to the reduction in tariff, Jan. 1, you 
can buy at prices never before known in this 
country. Now is the time to buy. John H. 
Pray, Sons & Co. have a full stock and 
latest patterns. 
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a* the]289th corporate meeting of 

the Boston Scientific Society, 
the principal paper was entitled 
The Cortes Codex, the speaker being 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. When Cortes 
landed in Mexico, he found a people 
who were about equal in civilization 
to the ancient Etruscans. It is true 
that they did not have the art of 
working iron, but they were a liter- 
ary people and actually had books. 
A system of writing seems to have 
been common to all the peoples of 
Mexico and Central America, and in 
Yucatan, it appears, a much greater 
advance in the art had been made 
than in the other states. When the 
lieutenants of Cortes landed in Yuca- 
tan, the .priests, imbued with the 
strong religious feeling of the age, 
declared these books to be instru- 
ments of the devil, and they were 
publicly burnt, very many of them 
being destroyed. But in some way 
four of them found their way to 
Europe, where they were placed in 
libraries, and it is now permitted to 
scholars to study them. These books 
are what are known as codices, and 
of them Dr. Fewkes spoke quite in 
detail. 

The first and best of the codices 
is in Dresden It isa book about 
ten inches in length and three or 
four in width; the material of which 
the paper is made is the agava pulp, 
and upon this characters are painted. 
The books open after the fashion of 
the Japanese screen, and both sides 
are used for the letters. The Dres- 
den codex has been closely studied 
by Dr. Foerstemann, who has _ pub- 
lished a volume on the subject. the 
second of the Maya books is in the 
Bibliotheque National in Paris, but 
it is smal' and poor. The two others 
are in Madrid and are known as the 
Codex Cortesianus and Codex Troy- 
anus. Of the former, Dr. Fewkes 
spoke in particular, both fragments 
being considered, however, to have 
been originally parts of the same 
book. With the enlighted spirit of 
the age, the Spanish government pub- 
lished in 1892 a facsimile of the 
Cortez Codex, in commemoration of 
the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. One of these facsimiles is in 
the possession of Dr. Fewkes, being 
a book of forty-two pages. 

The characters which are to be 
found in the Codex are the same as 
those covering many ruins in Cen- 
tral America, figured on pottery and 
scratched on bone and shell, and if 
the books can be deciphered, there 
will be furnished the key to these old 
writings which have not yet been 
read. The characters may be 
broadly divided into three groups: 
numerical signs, pictorial elements 
and hieroglyphics; the latter group 
being divisible into day-signs and 
hieroglyphs pure and simple. The 
most acute scholar in the numerical 
part is Dr. Forstemann, who has 
shown that the people who made 
these books knew numbers, and very 
high numbers at that. Dr. Feerste- 
mann deciphered the zero and the 
numerals which run into the millions, 
the higher ones of which have some 
relations to the planetary times of 
revolution. 

The investigator who has done 
most to determine the exact charac- 
ter of the hieroglyphs was Brasseur 
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de Bourbogne, who found the Cor- 
tesian codex the symbols for the 
days, and concludes that it has sig- 
nificance in an astronomical or 
astrological sense. 

The work of Dr. Fewkes in the 
matter has been in the consideration 
of the pictorialelements ofthe Cortes 
Codex. He has first assumed that 
the pictures are related to the other 
characters. In examining the pic- 
tures of the codex, he has found 
that there are one hundred and 
twelve altogether—animals, men, 
and humans with monstrous heads 
or masks. What do the latter 
mean? ‘Through his knowledge of 
the habits of the Moqui Indians, he 
was aware of the place of the per- 
sonification of the different gods in 
the ceremonies, this being done with 
by a man with a symbolical mask. 
Accordingly he had studied the 
different masks in the codexand had 
been able to find among them the 
symbols which belong to certain of 
the gods—-the god of war, a skeleton, 
the long-nosed god, the snake god, 
the corn goddess, and’ the like. In 
an interesting manner, aided by en- 
larged drawings of the codex figures, 
he showed the reasons for connect- 
ing a certain picture with a certain 
god. All the figures, the animals 
excepted, can be thus referred to some 
of the gods, and they seem to have 
relation to the astronomical signs, 
although that matter has not yet 
been cleared up. 

Dr. Fewkes was particularly inter- 
esting in the description of his in- 
vestigations, referring incidentally to 
the customs of the modern Indians, 
relating an occasional legend and 
describing the secret ceremonies of 
the secret societies of the Moqui 
Indians, being himself a member of 
these societies and having witnessed 
their ceremonials. His paper was 
made the more interesting by the 
exhibition of fac-similes of the dif- 
ferent codices, works of great rarity 
and value, which he has acquired in 
his study of these antique bits of 
writing. 

At the next meeting of the Society, 
Tuesday evening, February 26, Prof. 
A. E. Dolbear will present a consid- 
eration of the Nature of Electricity. 


MONG the most remarkable 
scientific researches of the time 
there should be noted that of a 
Frenchman, M. Edouard Martel, 
whose specialty is the investigation 
of caves. This gentleman is a law- 
yer of Paris, and since boyhood he 
has kad intense interest in under- 
ground research. His vacations for 
the past fifteen years have been de- 
voted to his hobby, and the results 
that he has been able to show are 
exceedingly creditable. His work is 
the more valuable in that it has 
never been prosecuted in any sys- 
tematic way. It is true that certain 
caves which have had a mercantile 
value, either as show places or from 
some special product, have been ex- 
plored, while a few others have been 
investigated on account of the re- 
mains which have been found in 
them; but as a whole, caves have 
been practically neglected. There 
was one investigation in Austria, the 
object of which was to ascertain 
whether the rivers of the caves could 


be made available as sources of water 
supply ; but so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, M. Martel has had the field 
practically to himself. 

His enthusiasm and his interest 
have secured to him quite a number 
of comrades, and he has been able 
to push his researches forward ina 
scientific manner, taking advantage 
of the most recent mechanical ap- 
pliances. He is now prepared to 
explore caves in the most thorough 
manner, being furnished with rope 
and wire ladders, wire ropes and 
boatswain’s chairs, telephones, mag- 
nesium lights and cameras,and when 
necessary, boats. He hasan outfit 
of little derricks which may be 
poised over the vertical openings of 
the puits which are so abundant in 
France, and any necessary material 
may be easily sent down to the low- 
est levels. 

M. Martel has been constantly 
publishing accounts of his observa- 
tions, and some fifty sporadic papers 
and two bulky books are included in 
his contributions to the scientific 
literature of the time. His latest 
book, Les Abimes, published by 
Charles Delagrave of Paris, is an in 
teresting account of his more impor- 
tant explorations. More than two 
hundred caves and grottoes have 
been entered by this enterprising 
man, many of which were previously 
unexplored. In the cave of Padirac, 
France, a subterranean river was dis- 
covered at some hundreds of feet be- 
low the level of the surface. This 
was followed by M. Martel and his 
companions, in their three boats, the 
Crocodile, the Cayman and the Alli- 
gator, for nearly a mile, the excur- 
sion being filled with interest at every 
point. In his work, M. Martel has 
been wonderfully energetic and re- 
markably successful, one result being 
the formation of a Cave Society in 
France since the beginning of the 
present year. 

One exception should be made to 
the general statement that no other 
exploration of caves in Europe has 
been made. More than a score of 
years ago, Rev. G. F. Browne of 
Cambridge, England, became inter- 
ested in ice-caves, and the results of 
explorations of these in France and 
Switzerland were published in 1865 
in London. The ice-caves form a 
very interesting group of natural ob- 
jects. They are caves in which ice 
or snow may be found during the 
time when there is no ice or snow in 
the open air. 

Thereis but littledoubt that inmany 
instances the preservation of the ice 
is due to the protection which a 
crevice or cavern affords to the 
snows accumulated during the pre- 
vious winter. In our own country, 
there are many such deposits. The 
snow in Tuckerman’s Ravine is an 
example of similar protection in the 
open air, the snow being sheltered 
from the rays of the sun by the high 
head-wall of the ravine and the snow- 
arch lasting into July and possibly 
sometimes even until August. At 
North Woodstock, King’s Ravine, 
Dixville Notch, Rumney, and Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., such beds of ice 
lie, “usually upon northern slopes, 
and last far into the summer. _ But 
the true ice-caves seem quite differ- 
ent in their nature. They are prac- 
tically protected from the atmos- 
phere and maintain a tolerably 
equable temperature; yet at certain 
seasons there is ice formed in them. 
Some have even asserted that the ice 
sometimes is formed in summer and 
the growth of it stopped in winter, 
which if true brings into the case a 
puzzling feature. 

It was into such caves that Mr. 
Browne penetrated, and his book is 
an account of his odd adventures. 
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Having read what the newspapers say 
of Dr. Sweet’s wonderful cures 
mark what patients say of him 
All of the foregoing pronounced by 
doctors incurable. Apply at once 
Dr. Sweet’s Medical Institute for 
Lame and Infirm, 52 Union Park, 
Boston. 


Case ] V , ROYALSTON, Mass., Sept 

3. 1885. Dr. Sweet 
Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as 
my success with the Sweet Method of Treat 
ment, as administered by you, I am happy 
to report the most overwhelming success 
cannot employ too strong language. Why 
sir, itis more than 18 years since I was 
stricken with lameness. More than half a 
lifetime lame. Just imagine it Who shall 
begrudge me my joy, as | behold myself able 
to perform my duties on a large farm, with 
out a pain ora single limp. Well, sir, last 
November my old difficulty seemed to cer 
tre in my left knee joint. It continued to 
grow worse and worse: home methods 
proved of no avail; I was filled with despair 
To this was added a dangerous form of kid- 
ney and heart disease, the latter of which 
excited the apprehension of my friends 
Thus situated. | applied to you. You a 
cepted my case, and then began the first and 
only thorough treatment I had ever wit 
nessed. The first treatment was attended 
by no perceptible benefit, nor the second ; 
but the third I began to feel a change rhe 
fourth did the work The old, hardened 
muscles gave way, the tendons let go their 
18-year hold, and although I did not jump 
for joy, I could move my limbs without pain, 
and with perfect freedom. I now walk as 
well as ever I did in my life. My heart 
difficulty had disappeared, also the distress 
in the back, and | am able to r€joice that 
through the blessing of God and your in 
strumentality, | have been plucked from an 
early grave, and willingly offer you this for 
publication, that it may perchance be a 
beacon light to some fellow-mariner on life’s 
ocean of the dangerous headlandcf disease, 
and of the haven in which he may find safe 
anchor. Yours respectfully, 

West Woopstock, CT. 


Mrs. S. 

C: : 

ase V. Jan. 4. 1884. Editor of 
the Putnam Patriot —My Dear Sir: I de 
sire to mention, throug sh the columns of 
your valuable paper, for the benefit of my 
neighbors, and especially those suffering 
from disease, that they may know where t 
go for help when all local means fail, and 
death stares them in the face. Most every 
one has heard of the famous Sweet family 
of natural doctors for many years, and their 
wonderful power over disease. I ran across 
C. K. Larabee, of Webster, whose wife had 
been almost miraculously restored by Dr 
Sweet, who would have it that I shouid go 
to Boston and consult his doctor So I 
went, placed my case in his hands, and t 
day, what shall I say to my acquaintances 
of my doctor? The least I can say is, that 
I would not be placed back again where ! 
was when I applied to Dr. Sweet, for Ove 
Thousand Dollars. Dr. Sweet is giving ex 
clusive attention to all diseases of long 
standing, and is meeting with the same won- 
derful success that they do in bone diseases 
and setting. WALDO PHILIPS 


IE. LANE 
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of Interest to Lady Readers of the 
Commonwealth. 


The National Garment Cutter Co., 1 bea 
con St., advertise a new system of cu 
dresses. Hundreds of New England ladies 
are said to have endorsed and adopted 
Is’nt it time you investigated it? 





For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Winstow’s SooTruinG Syrup has been us¢ ed oy 
millions of mothers for their children teethin it 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays a! ” pai 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhe 
25c. a bottle. Sold b~ all druggists ‘through ut the 
world, Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winstow’s S00oT# 
inc Syrup. 
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\ JHAT is the province of musical 
criticism ? 

Literary criticism may be easily 
seen to subserve a useful purpose, 
,rovided it be based on some reason- 
ablestandard: the critic reads a book 
ind gives such an account of it as to 
stimulate or dissuade the public curi- 
osity regarding it. At least, such 
ised to be the case. So many false 
prophets have preached in the syna- 
cogues that people distrust almost 
all public criticism and decide for 

emselves what to read. 

But musical critics are at bottom 
merely reporters: they simply tell 
what they hear and chronicle an 
event which for the most part hap. 

ns once and for all. They go to 
, concert and in common with a 

imber of other people listen, listen 

ill noses turned to the performers 
is the rays of the Aurora Borealis 
all point to one fixed spot in the 
zenith. The next morning, the next 
evening, or the next Saturday there 
appear various essays written with 
were heard by those same critics: this 
various degrees of learning, clever- 
ness, skill—censures and strictures, 
little dabs of flattery; and the 
readers of those various newspapers 
wonder to read of the things that 
urtist played too flat ; the conductor 
took the wrong /em/po ; the programme 
vas made up with amazing stupid- 
ty; the soup came where the roast 
ought to have been and the Roman 
punch was served too —well; too hot ; 
the audience applauded at the wrong 
place and did not know what they 
liked or at least liked what they had 
no business to like. 

[hus the critics come to havea 
fearful influence in a community: 
an audience looks instinctively at the 
places where they sit, either leaning 
over the balcony or looking wiser 
than anyone else in the very front 
places in the simgagogs—and if the 
critics seem to permit, the hearers 
faintly applaud unless carried away 
by some hypnotic movement of en- 
thusiasm they for a moment forget 
their duty and let themselves go. 

Moreover, thecritics dogreat things 
forperformers. They wield thescalpel 
with judicious or judicial hand: 
they tell great violinists that their 
bowing is not all that it should be: 
they hint to great singers that a little 
longer study and practice would 
help them to get over throaty intona- 
tions ; they instruct them as to what 
sort of music is fitted for select audi- 
ences. Oh! the critic has a tremen- 
is responsibility and realises it! 
It seems to me that the Critic—I 
meant to have spelt Him with a 
capital all through in token of rever- 
ence—that the Critic might easily 
go a little further and do a sort of 
University Extension work. Indeed, 
some of the Critics of Boston are 
doing something of the sort. Any- 
one who should read the —for a 
whole year would pick up a very fair 
idea of Italian. *The erudite Critic 
ot The Transcript a few days ago, 
ising the royal ‘we’ of anonymity, 
remarked as follows: “* And we own 
‘hat we were constantly in doubt as 
to the composer’s point of view; 
was he pouring out his whole soul, 
4S in parts of the sextet, or was he 
revelling in some clever, geistreich 
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musical jeu d’esprit? Was the work 
true poetry, or only the perfection of 
vers de societe? We could not tell.”’ 
And he added:—* Every time we 
tried to put salt upon the bird’s tail, 
it wagged its tail out of the way. 
Only, of one thing we were tolerably 
sure: there was really something 
there which escaped us; the work 
seemed to have some real meaning, 
though precisely what it was we 
could by_no means make out.”’ 

Volapuk has completely failed, but 
there is no reason why a macaronic 
language composed of several of the 
best known of Europe should not be 
employed to convey subtleties of 
thought impossible to English alone. 
The article quoted used French and 
German and English. The _ ideal 
University Extension critique should 
be carried a little farther. 

As, for instance, concerning a 





Symphony concert: First put the 
programme down and the soloist. 
Then, after a suitable exordium, 


pitch in: “Il va sans dire that the 
Teuton semble was kolossal, but 
although the general effect was 
grandiose, there is room for criticism 
of details. The symphony was 
grandly played but the Conzertmeis- 
ter entirely mistook the significance 
of the correlative emblematisation of 
the Zwischenverknuepfung, the abso- 
lute Abhangigkeit of the difterent 
Satze. He also once or twice mis- 
took the tempi: thus giving an 
impression different from what it 
would otherwise have been. The 
violins were all too flat except when 
they played pizzicato con sordini 
and tremolando sulla ponchinella 
when they curiously enough were 
correspondingly sharp. Few in the 
audience probably noticed this dis- 
crepancy. The clarinet displayed 
wonderful virtuosity inthe chalumeau 
register, and had it not been for the 
verwirrenden Gegurgels Gejodels 
Geplappels of the woodwind, the 
scherzo would have been faultless. 

. The soloist had a _ beautiful 
voice but she did not know how to 
use it. ‘The tessitura of her canta- 
bile was utterly verleumdet by her 
constant tendenz to indulge in the 
vibrato, and we for one can not 
endure her penchant for explosive 
over-accentuation. She sang per- 
sistently hors de combat, and more- 
over her selections were utterly, pre- 
posterously, trop degages for such a 
cultivated clientéle. However, she 
was recalled half a dozen times and 
had the bad taste to give way to a 
redemand. Asan encore she sang 
Meine Kuh ist hin.”’ 


At the Symphony Concert, Satur- 
day last Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was 
the soloist and gave a delightful per- 
formance of Camille Saint-Saéns’s 
G minor Concerto. Her interpreta- 
tion was original and _ individual: 
her staccato work was crisp as 
celery i’ mid-winter. The beautiful 
second movement—allegro scherz- 
ando—was a triumph of delicacy 
and refinement. The programme 
began with an Overture to Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans by Mr. Gustav 
Strube, who has been for the past 
four years one of the first violins of 
the Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Strube is evidently aliege of Richard 
the Great, but that does not pre- 
clude him from composing with re- 
markable fire and piquancy. Many 
of the passages in the overture were 
singularly beautiful, and the working 
out of the themes was ingenious and 
successful. By this piece Mr. Strube 
stepped into the very front rank of 
American composers. 

The programme for this evening 
is old-fashioned and conservative: 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner: concerto, symphony, over- 
ture and march. 


Monday evening the Kneisel 
(uartette gave a notable programme 
at Union Hall: Schubert, D minor 
(Juartette with its hymn-like solemn 
movement; Mr. Loeffler’s new one- 
movement Quintet (which went 
powerfully well since it went with 
Krafft as third violin); and four 
movements of Beethoven’s Septet, 
for that charming conversational 
combination of the four-stringed in- 
strument with clarinet, horn and 
bassoon: old-fashioned music it is, 
and quaint with its beautiful melo 
dies. The double-bass stands up 
like an umpire or moderator; the 
violin states the question, supported 
by the viola and cello; the clarinet 
puts it in his way and the bassoon, 
usually so frisky with Beethoven, 
is as dignified as a Yale debater ; 
while the horn does marvels of logi- 
cal reasoning. Such debates, how- 
ever, require good temper, and good 
temper is conditioned by good at- 
mosphere. It was not strange to find 
a slight discrepancy in tone between 
the strings and wind instruments, as 
the horn, especially, warmed up a 
little too much ! 

Mr. Loeffler’s quintet with its 
original balance of strings, was queer, 
surprising and piquant to the last 
degree; delightful, too; something 
that one would like to hear several 
times in succession, and then again 
after a while. He was present and 
bowed his acknowledgements. Truly 
the Symphony Orchestra is to 
be proud of its tone-poets; viva 
Loeffler! viva Strube! 

Tuesday afternoon Mr. César 
Thomson gave his first and only mati- 
nee at Music Hall. His audience 
was smaller in numbers than might 
have been expected, but the enthu- 
siasm grew more and more intense 
and there was a demonstration at 
the end. Such mastery, such impec 
——I mean faultless bowing, such 
clearness of ——— but what is the use 
of heaping up adjectives and en- 
comiums on playing which may be 
expressed in one word — perfection! 
Nor perfection, either; for the 
strings of his violin gave him an- 
noyance, and falling away made him 
play a little off pitch but that was a 
mere accident. Nor an emotional 
player! Well, who can analyze emo- 
tion? Mrs. Wyman sang acceptably 
her favorite French pieces; but she 
was evidently suffering from a cold 
and ‘ was not at her best.’ 

Grand opera begins Monday, and 
the announcement that fills all truly 


Lenten hearts with holy joy includes 
Les Huguenots with a cast which 
is simply tremendous — Nordica, 
Scalchi, Melba, the two De Reskes, 
Plancon, ef cetera, et ceteri; Otello with 
Eames as Desdemona; Manon in- 
troducing Sibyl Sanderson to Bos- 
ton; Falstaff for the first time here ; 
with Il Trovatore and Rigoletto 
thrown in. 

Sunday evening, March 3, there 
will be a concert at which Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater and Saint-Saéns’s Sam- 
son and Delilah (in oratorio form) 
will be given. 


MECHANIC'S BUILDING AUDITORIUM, 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
[.essees and Managers. Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & 


(rau, 
Grand Opera 
(Season 1895,) Ten (10) subscription nights and Two- 
(2) Subscription Matinees. O >ENING NIGHT. 
Monday Feb. 25th at 7.45. 
GUEN 


TUES. EVE. Feb. 26, OTELLO. WED. EVE., 
Feb. 27, MANON. THURS. EVE., Feb. 28, 
first time in Boston, Verdi's FALSTAFF. FRI. 
EVE., March 1, IL TROVATORE. SAT. 
MAT. 2 o'clock, RIGOLETTO. 

Sale of seats now open at Grand Opera Box Office, 
Tremont Theatre. 

Scale of Prices: Lower floor, $3.50 and $3. Bal- 
cony. first two rows, $3.50. Balcony, next ¢wo rows, 
$3. Balcony, remaining rows, $2. General admis- 
sion, $1. Boxes, lower floor, seating 6 persons, $30. 
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SUNDAY EVENING, March 3 at 7.45, only 
Grand Sunday Night Concert at Popular Prices. 
Seats on Sale, Thursday, Feb. 28. 

Repertoire for second week will be announced in 
Sunday papers. 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from 8 a. 
m.to9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to10 p. m. 
SEND’ FOR CIRCULARS. 


F.H. HILL, 


91 Dedham St. 
Superfluous Hair. 


moles, and warts painlessly removed by electricity 
without discomfort, mark or return. A _ special 
gente process, approved by physicians, absolute- 

sure. Consultation or correspondence cor. 
dially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


Having the Grip. 
Did you ever have the “Grip ’’ and feel 
that each bone in your body had a separate 
and distinct ache, all its own? That was the 
time when you would have enjoyed a 
Squire’s Sofa Bed, Buy one now and be 
prepared for next time. 





Benjamin Franklin and His Kite. 

Ben Franklin did not know the joys of using 
a type writer and had to write his kite-flying 
story all out by hand. He was, we all know, 
a very progressive man, and had the Frank- 
lin type-writer been invented in his day, he 
undoubtedly would have used it. The latest 
pattern costs but $75.00. 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF ToLEDoO, 
Lucas County. {% 

Frank J. Cuengy makes oath that he is the senior 
pa of the firm of F. J. Cueney & Co., doing 
pusiness in the City of Toledo, County and State 
aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every ease of 
CATARRH that cannot be cured by the use of Hatw’s 


CatTarru Curg, 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A. D 1886. 
A. W. GLEASON, 


{ AL } Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Send for testimonials, free. 

E. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


ret COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


%, On this Continent, have received 


a HIGHEST AWARDS | 


from the great | 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


e Unlike the I Dutch Process, no Alka- 
~S of, other Chemicals or Dyes are 
in any of their prepsretions. 
elicious BREAKE AST COCOA Ie absolutely 
soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 











Their 
pure an 


BOLD 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOSTON 
CONDENSED MILK CO0.’S 


Unsweetened Condensed Milk 


BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


is the best known food for infants. 
Best article in the world for a 
cup of coffee. 
Delivered three times per week in Bost 
wa wecwilhy 


Send for Sample 


Office, 2 1-2 Park mi Boston. 
N EW 


WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Next Door to Washington Street 


3. Sat Ae. 


Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs’ 
ENCLISH 


JAM 


Per Jar. Per Doz. 
Strawberry, | 


$0.22 $2.50 
ogee’ ae 


Raspberry & Currant, 
Blackberry, 

Red Currant, 
Gooseberry, 
Green Gage, 
Damson, 

Plum, 





Raspberry, 


18 2.00 


/ 


Orange Marmalade, ,[5 |,75 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED, 


5. 5, PIERCE CO,, 


Importers and Grocers, 
SCOLLAY SQUARE, \ 


COPLEY SQUARE, Boston. 
COOLIDGE’S CORNER, Brookline. 


CENTRAL WHARF, 
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Fireplace, Massachusetts House, 


PA. Q—PE 
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FEBRUARY AND ,HOUSE; LINENS. 


EBRUARY 
and trving month in many ways, 
and I am thankful that it is the 
shortest in the year. It is like a 
bleak, desolate, barren plain, which 
must be passed over in order to 
reach the beautiful land of promise 
beyond. 
But do not get disheartened, fellow 
traveller; do not be ensnared in the 
by-paths of careless idleness or ener- 
vating leisure. Now may made 
good seed time for a coming harvest. 
Being a quiet month, it gives 
opportunity for lots of things that 
cannot be done at a better time 
things that are needful ; things that 
should not be passed over or left to 
a more convenient season; things 
that should be a permanent help in 
the season to come and a lasting im 
provement for all time. 
It month to devote to 
the linen closet. A peep into mine 
sent me on atour of inspection of 
the shops ; and there I sawa novelty 
in bed spreads, called the spatchel 
spread. The embroidery and the 
lace effects on these frabics are very 
handsome and spatchel bed-spreads, 


is a slow, tiresome 


be 


is a good 


worn over some colored lining, are 
bound to be admired. They are 
said to be very durable and stand 


washing and wearing. 

Ready-made sheets and _ pillow- 
cases of all sizes are kept always in 
stock, and are so reasonable that 
home-making becomes an expensive 
waste of time and strength. At 
least, so it would seem when we 
consider the daily increasing pride 
of house-wifery in all other matters 
than those of the linen cupboard. 
Of course, due care is taken to en- 
sure an adequate supply, and atten- 
tion is paid to the quality of the 
linen, whether for bed or table; but 
the interest and trouble bestowed 
by those of old on their linen chest 
shine by their absence in the minds 
of the descendants of those ladies. 

This is rather a pity, too; for few 
things properly managed are either 
more interesting or more attractive 
than a well kept linen cupboard or 
closet where there is proper room 


for the due storage of the various 
items. 
The first necessity in such a 


closet is a sufficiency of shelves wide 
enough to allow of the articles they 


are to hold lying comfortably upon 
them. These should have un- 
bleached covers, made sufficiently 


wide to allow, after they have been 
fastened securely to the back of the 
shelves of folding up over the linen, 
another piece falling down again 
over this from the front edge of the 
shelf above. 

These covers may be made the 
entire length of the shelf; but where 
this is rather long it is better to 
divide the cover into two or three 
parts, so as to be able to get at a 
part of the shelf without disturbing 
all the rest. 
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lt was my pleasure lately to see a 
model linen closet. Each kind of 
linen kept separate, and the | 
name of the particular cla$s of linen | 
on each shelf marked on the 
unbleached cover, thus showing at 
once where to go tor anything re- 
quired. 

Another 


was 


was 





arrangement, where the 


linen must more scrupulously 
classified, to have it sorted out | 
according to the room to which it 
belongs, the name or number of the 
bedroom being in this case marked 
on the cover. ‘This plan hasa great 
deal to be said for it, as the house- 
maid without any trouble can go to 
the particular place for the linen of 
any room; and in these days of 
varying sizes of beds, well assorted 
linens are a comfort. 


be 


is 


In this closet could also be kept 
a chest for holding the surplus 
blankets, and another for the furs, 


which in this way may be kept with 
in reach of easy supervision. 

Now about the linen itself. Speak 
ing broadly, the usual average 
three pairs of sheets for each bed, 
three cases for each pillow, six hand 
and three bath towels for each 
person. Of course, if economy has 
to be studied, it is possible to do 
with five pairs of sheets between 
two beds, and eight or ten bath 
towels between two persons ; but an 
effort should be made, little by little, 
up to the right standard. It should 
also be borne in mind that the stock 
should be carefully kept up, a little 
being added every year. In this 
way alinen closet can be kept in 
good condition at a comparatively 
small cost. 

For table linen, the same rule 
holds good—three cloths per table 
for every-day use, with a couple of 
best ones for dinner parties; three 
napkins apiece, with extra ones for 
company. The number of these 
depend upon your hospitable intents. 
In some homes the custom is to have 
a different tablecloth in use for 
breakfast and at lunch from the one 
used at dinner; and in this case the 
number of tablecloths allowed for 
must correspond. 

Three is always the magic number 
for all such things as toilet covers, 
sideboard cloths, roller towels, win- 
dow screensand bolster cases; while 
of dusters, glass and tea towels, from 
six to twelve each should be allowed 
to each maid for kitchen and for 
dining room service. 

Linen, especially napkins, when 
put away clean from the wash, 
should always be placed at the 
bottom of the pile. This rule, strictly 
enforced, will cause your linen to 
wear half as long again. 

Some one person should have 
charge of the linen and also be 
responsible for its proper mending. 

A thing that is everybody’s business 

is nobody’s business, and then the 

linen gets into a state that it re- 
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QUIRES’ 


SOFA BEDS 


ARE STANDARD! 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 
These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO. 


329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue Free upon Application. 





-:- THE SANITAS 


Plumbing appliances, consist of an 
improved line of Closets, Traps and 
Lavatories. 

They do away with all complicated 
and superfluous piping and ensure 
complete sanitary protection. 

For household use they are the 
only fixtures that give complete im- 
munity from dangerous gases. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


Makers of Sanitas Plumbing Appliances 


THOMAS & CO. 











Wood for open fire places a specialty 
OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 


$2.00 GAS ! 


How you would “kick ” if oblige: 


to use $2.00 gas, but you are usin 
it ! 

Coad gas and sewer gas poison th 
air in your home. You breathe 


You become ill. You send for 


doctor— $2.00 a visit Not one bv 
several visits—$z2.00 each. 


This is $2.00 Gas! 


Make sure that stove and furna 
pipes are sound. Ventilate bath am 


closet traps. Vo gas, no doctor 


J. HORACE BROWN, 6 Province Cour 





( Continued on page 11.) 


Specialist in all Kinds of Ventilating 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood,etc. 
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We Need Good Food Rather Than Wedicine. 


THEREFORE EAT 


Perfect Bread 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL, 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all 
the elements found in the human body. 
WHEAT MEAL is a perfect food for 
Infants and Children, containing all 
the material for a strong, vigorous 
constitution. 


it is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 


A Perfect Food for Dyspeptics, as * 
is in the best condition for the gar*~i 
uice to act upon, furnishing the pow- 
‘er to digest, and feeding the nerve 
centres. For the brain-worker it is 
unsurpassed, containing all the phos- 
phate properties which the active 
brain demands. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by all physicians, has been 
on the market for 27 years, bearing the 
highe st reputation. Being ground from the 
e wheat, at SERS shes to the public the 
of yplyinga PERFECT FOOD. Its 
y as ‘it leaves the Arlington Mills is 
aranteed to be of superlative excellence and 
tv. Packed in barrels and half-barrels, 
Ask yout Grocer for it, and use no other. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


MASS, 


ARLINGTON, 
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) Columbiaa 
Exposition 
Chicago. 


Highest award 
Medal and Diplomas, 
for excellence 
and superior quality, 


Pure Leaf Lard 


Hams, Bacon and Sausage. 
Order from your Dealer. 
North Packing & Provision Comp’y, 


33 & 34 North Market St., 
BOSTON. 
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6 Cents per Gallon. 


62 CONGRESS ST. 


Telephone 3596. 











eam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Ove: and 
Returned same day. 


Furciture Upholstered. © Holland and Tint Shades. 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 
Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Sts. 


WANTED. An o »portunity to tutor some 
: young lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
‘ranches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An oppoitunfty to live in family pre- 
: in which case no remuneration further 
an board and lodgings desired. Adderss W. E. 
- Leonard, Boston University. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Home Department. 


days and weeks to repair, 
even when it is actually repairable, 
which is not always the case if it 
has long been neglected. 

One more point should be strictly 
seen to, and this is the linen book 
a register of all the linen, when pur 
chased, etc., also a list affixed to the 
inside of the door of the linen room. 
It is well to make the practice of 
overhauling the linen closet at least 
twice a year, to note how things are 
wearing, so as to be able to take 
advantage of any chances which 
may offer in the way of sales. 

Formerly the sheets were made 
almost entirely ef linen, but now 
much twilled and plain cotton is 
preferred as being less expensive 
and warmer. Cotton wears admir 
ably, but not quite so well as good 
linen, and strong unbleached linens 
may be found at so moderate a price 
that the increased wearing power 
renders them the most thrifty napey. 


THE KITCHEN PARTY. 


MRS. BATES’S LECTURES. 


HE interest in the dietetic lec 
tures and cooking demonstra- 
is constantly on the increase, 
seventy-eight members being present 
to see the tempting programme 
carried out at the last lecture. This 
was: whole wheat «bread, baking 
powder biscuits, boiled rice, minced 
turkey, apple and celery salad, cream 
salad dressing, nut meringues and 
peanut sandwiches. A great deal to 
crowd into one afternoon’s work; 
nevertheless it is perfectly done, 
and in such a poetic manner that 
the artist persuades her audience 
that cooking is the highest of ac 
complishments. 

The peanut sandwiches are very 
hearty and at the same time delicate ; 
they are much used at afternoon 
teas, at lunches and for picnics and 
are good for scholars,lunches. They 
may be cut with the fancy euchre 
cake cutters, or in crescents, circles» 
diamonds, etc. They may be made 
early in the day, and if folded in a 
napkin wrung dry out of very hot 
water, they will keep as fresh as if 
just made. Spread whole wheat 
bread cut very thin with neuchatel 
cheese, sprinkle with chopped pea- 
nuts and cover with a plain cut of 
bread. These are more satisfying 
than the ordinary bread and butter 
sandwich, and taken with the drink 
of unfermented grape juice are sus- 
taining and refreshing. 

The nut meringues were made by 
adding to the whites of 3 eggs % 
teaspoonful of lemon juice to harden 
the whites so that they will beat up 
stiffly. Beat them until very stiff ; 
mix in lightly 3 of a cup of powdered 
sugar; fold in 4% cup of English 
walnuts chopped fine. Shape 
through a pastry tube and bake ina 
slow oyen 30 minutes. Beautiful to 
look at but vanity to the hungry. A 
very fancy accompaniment for ice 
cream. 

Caramel Ice Cream was a dish at 
the lecture of the blizzard day, and 
so few were present that its repeti- 
tion was called for. The few who 
did brave the blizzard had a feast, 
instead of the usual tid-bit tastes. A 
full saucer of even the ice cream was 
enjoyed in spite of the cold day. 
This is the way it was made: Scald 
one pint of milk; mix together % 
cup of sugar, 1 tablespoonful of 
flour and one egg ; add the scalded 
milk and cook twenty minutes ina 
double boiler. Caramelize % of a 
cup of sugar. (Put the sugar in a 
smooth granite sauce pan, allow it to 
melt, it browns as it melts. The 


tions 


saucepan must be smooth or the 
Sugar will catch and burn). Add 
the caramelized sugar slowly to the 
custard: strain and cool the whole, 
Add one pint of milk when cold, 
and one cup of cream whipped; 
freeze, using 3 parts of ice to one of 
salt. 

The apple and celery salad seems 
a queer combination, but we 
told it is a fad nowadays ; 
is a fad, one not 
ignorant of, even if one 
wish to adopt it. ‘This salad is a 
pretty dish and really tasted better 
than I expected it could, 

Mix equal parts of chopped apple 
and celery with 
Serve on lettuce leaves and garnish 
with radishes or bits of red-skinned 
apples. The light-green leaves were 
filled with the cream-colored mixture, 
and the was emphasized by 


were 
and what 
wish to be 


does 


does 


not 
cream 


dressing. 


color 


the fine dark green parsely and the 
bright red apple in the centre and 
red bits inthe border. This was 
fringed also with the parsely. The 
whole appearance made us wish that 


the feast could nourish the 
through the 
molished in 


physical 
and not be de 
so much shorter 
of time than it takes to make it 

For the cream mix 1 
teaspoonful each of salt and mustard 
with 1 teaspoonful of sugar. Add 
egg slightly beaten, 2'4 tablespoon 
fuls of me ‘Ited butter, and 4, cup of 
cream. Add slowly 4% cup of lemon 
juice. Cook until it thickens. Strain 
and serve. 


eye, 


spac e 


dressing, 


CREAM CRISPS. 
HESE are made with one cupful 


of thin cream and a little more 


than three cups of the Arlington 
Mills whole wheat: flour. 

Knead until smooth: then divide 
the dough into several small pieces, 


and place in a dish on the ice for an 
hour, or until ice-cold. Roll each 
piece separately and quickly as thin 
as brown paper. ‘The crisps should 
be lightly browned on both sides. 


HE Boston Business League met 

on Friday of last week at 60 
Commonwealth Avenue. Mrs. Wm. 
B. Sewall, the President, was compli- 
mented very highly by Mr. FE. Flavins 
Brobst of Chicago, who was an in- 
vited guest, in his saying that he 
had been present many times in the 
English House of Commons and had 
never attended so finely conducted a 


st ee ee 


meeting; and this on an afternoon 
when the constitution and by-laws 
were under special consideration. 
Some of those who joined the 
League at this meeting were Dr. 
Baker Flint, Mrs. Thomas Newell, 
Mrs. Sturdivant, of the Brunswick, 
Miss Florence Sturtevant, Mrs, 
Clapp and daughter of Common- 
wealth Avenue, Mrs. Ballam from 
Canada, spending the winter in 
Boston. 

It has been deemed advisable to 
limit the membership of the Boston 
League to one hundred, since the 
object is for serious and practical 


study. Other leagues are already 
forming which will stand in the 
same relation to the State and to 


the National 
Boston 


as does the 
all will be links in 
the one great chain which already 
spans our continent, and mutual 
benefits will be shared by all which 
form under the same charter. 

lhe of the subject of 
corporations was continued from the 
last meeting. Perhaps you think 
this matter has no place in the Home 
Department; but I contend that it 
has Homes will be better con- 
ducted when women have cultivated 
business methods. 

The subject for the next paper is 
Wills, and the three questions given 
out for the members to prepare 
themselves on, that they may take 
intelligent part in the discussion, 
are: What is real property? What 
is personal property? Who are the 
inheriters when the owner is de- 


Leagues 
League ; 


discussion 


ceased ? 





fh Floral Emblem Society of 

Massachusetts will open a 
campaign in May towards the nomi- 
nating and electing a state flower; so 
that when the National Garland is 
called for, Massachusetts will take 
her own proud place in the wreath. 

It is proposed in May, during 
arbutus time, to have, at as many 
centers as the ladies will take hold 
of the work, Puritan Teas and Colo- 
nial Receptions, when registry books 
will be opened for voting on the 
state flower. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 


150 Tremont St., 
Near West, cues 


-~QONLY OFFICE. 


ICE CREAM AND |} For Families, Weddings, 
SHERBERTS. Fairs, Parties, Etc. 
Delivered free to all parts of City, Highlands and 

Brookline. Delivery made Sundays, 


Boston. 
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it seems proper for us to remind the readers of 
aa 

this paper that under the terms of the present $F 
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Tariff Bill (which did not go into /fu// effect until 

, prices on all sorts of Foreign 
Rugs and Carpets 

are much lower than for years. 

also at 


follows from this that This Spring is the time 





Carpets made in 


the very bottom. It 
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of all others to buy Carpets. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), Boston, 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 

ABOUT POCKETS. 
NE of the most pitiful sights it 
is to see such a waste of op- 
portunity as the expansive skirt of 
today without a pocket; the hands 
fettered and tethered with bags, 
pocket-books, and the long skirts to 
lift over the terribly dirty and slushy 

streets of February and March. 

Why is it? When the skirts were 
so skimpy and tight, it was argued 
that a pocket spoiled the set of the 
skirt, but now one might have a dozen, 
one in each of the voluminous folds 
which ‘ wopse ’ around, as the wearer 
walks, and never know that they 
were there. What an ungainly, stiff 
affair the present style of skirt is, 
by the way. 

But about the pockets, some few 
people will insist on having these 
conveniences, One such person sur- 
prised her dressmaker, by demanding 
one or two, as much as that worthy 
shocked her by declaring that she 
had never put pockets in dresses and 
did not know how; (and she had 
been in the profession eight years. ) 

Men’s clothes are all pockets and 
they carry around with them every 
convenience and supply, thereby 
making a great saving of time and 
trouble. 

There is on the market, for tailors’ 
use, a safety seamless pocket, and 
such an one would be just as good for 
use in ladies’ costumes. It seems to 
be a great improvement over the old 
sewed pocket and can be easily ap- 
plied to the inside of jackets, waists, 
or skirt linings. 


If some woman, who knows what 
it is to suffer for the want of the lit- 
tle conveniences about the costume 
which make men’s dress so handy, 
would invent and advertise adjusta- 
ble pockets, her fortune would be 
made. For, although everyone ac- 
knowledges it is dreadful to be with- 
out them, yet no one seeks to remedy 
the lack. 


Here and there, individually, one 
pocket is found, while all look with 
envy at her who a/ways has three 
placed in her gowns. 


Have ‘a place for everything and 
everything in its place,’and thesequel 
of law and order, prosperity and 
wealth, will follow. 


The Seavey Business Suit is sup- 
plied with “en pockets— two in the 
skirt, one in the vest and seven in 
the coat — which fact delights the 
heart of all its wearers. 


ABOUT SHOES. 


Last year a Chinese resident of 
one of our American cities was ar- 
rested for bandaging his little girl’s 
feet to make them small according 
to the Chinese custom. This arrest 
was made by a member of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. This custom of the Chi- 
nese is peremptory among those of 
rank and station. Unless all women 
of the better class have small feet, 
they suffer complete ostracism, and 
at an early age they are subjected to 
a bandaging process. Several yards 
of black cotton are bound around 
the feet and ankles, encasing them 
very tightly. The constant pressure, 
aided by the half-interrupted circula- 
tion, arrests the development and 
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gradually reduces the size of the feet 
until they are of the required dimen- 
sions. 

The process is so slow in its work- 
ings that the children are declared to 
suffer no pain. On the other hand, 
we are told that before the results 
aimed at are attained great suffering 
must ensue. 

However that is, would it not be 
wise and well for the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children to 
look into the show windows of some 
of our fashionable stores and see how 
American customs and fashions pro 
duce torture and deformity to Amer 
ican feet of both great and small. 

I wonder how long our people will 
be so blind to every law of foot 
anatomy as to make, so ignorantly, 
the bad shaped foot gear which we 
see. ‘There is mischief to pay to our 
entire social and political structure, 
to our physical, mental and moral 
being in this one fact alone. 

The busy world cannot stop to 
think of this, however, as the vic- 
tims stand first on one foot and then 
on the other, catch their breath and 
cringe with pain at each step they 
take forward. It is the perogative 
of the goose to stand on one leg. 
Why will human beings be such geese ? 

Comfort, convenience and health 
await those who will dress the foot 
rationally and scientifically. 

E. A. R. 


IFS AND ANDS. 


UST now the fashion correspon- 
dents are announcing, in each 
succeeding letter which runs off the 
point of their pens in regard to spring 
dictates, that the dainty shades of 
brown will be the much worn color. 
Be this as it may— and doubtless 
brown will win great favor — the 
truly recherché tint which will be worn 
by those who give carte blanche to 
their costumers is a tone of copper- 
color, from a deep reddish shade to 
the last degree known as ashes of 
roses. 

Another tint, which will be as ex- 
clusively fashionable as the copper- 
colored shades, is a misty gray blue. 
It is peculiar and can be likened only 
to a vivid electric blue caught up 
and smothered in afog. It is nearer 
cadet gray in effect than anything 
else. 





ERE is a recipe for a dainty bon- 
net, collarette and muff to 
match. Take five parts chinchilla 
fur to four parts Valenciennes lace, 
two parts silk black velvet, one part 
bunch violets, and a diamond buckle 
for each of the three articles. Put 
together to taste and wear accord- 
ingly. A bunch of black aigrettes 
may be added to the bonnet with 
good effect. 


A VERY graceful tea gown for a 

young lady may be made of 
peachcrépon trimmed with amethyste 
passementerie. Let the bodice be 
cut square and bordered with the 
amethyste trimming. The full 
sleeves may be of rich peach broché 
with spray of maize color. The lines 
of the gown should be all long, and 
it will carry a demi-train very well. 
Sash ends of the maize color, start- 
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ing oon the arm size, cross over the 
full front to either side where from 
single rosettes the long ends fall to 
the hem of gown, complete the effect. 


NEW skirt is the fluted skirt. It 

makes one think of the godet 
skirt, for it has all that has, only a 
little more of it. It lies in great 
flutes, all around the sides and back, 
which on the sides fall towards the 
front. A tape fastened securely un- 
derneath to the back of each flute 
serves to hold them in place. The 
quantity of material needed for one 
of these voluminous skirts is unmen- 
tionable. 


STUNNING theatre gown which 
has just been designed for an 
out-of-town beauty to wear to the 
play or the opera is of dark blue 
crépon, blue velvet, white broad- 
cloth, and Irish point of the richest 
quality. 

The crépon is of the heaviest, wavi- 
est kind and the skirt is the plain, full 
and flowing godet. In the front of the 
bodice is set some of the white cloth 
completely covered with the lace. 
Then there are shoulder knots and 
suspenders of the blue velvet. The 
belt and collar, also, are of the vel- 
vet. The huge sleeves are of the cre- 
pon. 

The hat to be worn with this 
gown is of the white cloth entirely 
covered with the Irish point in a 
duchesse barbe, the ends of which 
are wired to stand up. Add a soft 
aigrette and a row of crushed pink 
roses under the tiny turned up brim, 
and you have the hat. 


UT, why the hat? All moves 
towards rational dress when 
dealing with the theatre question ad- 
vocate no hat atall. Granted that 
she wants to wear some _ head-cover- 
ing, it need not be such a perfectly 
bewitching piece of millinery that 
she does not want to take it off after 
she gets there. Such is apt to be 
the case if she wears a hat. A dainty 
bit of lace or fleecy net is just as ser- 
viceable and does not leave the hair 
in a crushed condition when removed. 
H. M. R. 


PARISIAN tea gown just made 

to wear upon the stage is of 
yellow velvet of a glorious shade. 
The velvet is covered in front with 
guipure work completely, excepting 
the princess front of accordion 
pleated silk muslin which hangs 
loose and full from the throat. The 
sleeves are voluminous affairs of the 
pleated muslin also. The neck-folds 
and bows are of watered cream silk. 
The only other material entering in- 
to the combination is the bands of 
sable which edge the long sides of 
the princess front, following around 
the bottom of the gown. The brown 
of the sable was the only other tone 
introduced in the costume, and be- 
ing in harmony with the hair and 
eyes of the wearer it proved a very 
symphony. 


ABOUT SILK HOMESPUN. 


ILK homespun so fully described 

in this department last week, 

is the new dress goods manufactured 
by Geo. S. Brown, 8 Summer street. 
It is made of the rough ends of 
raw silk. It is a good non-con- 
ductor of heat and cold, is made in 
both light and heavy weights. It 
is perfectly smooth and therefore 
dust proof. It is used extensively 
by Mrs. Seavey, 34 Concord square, 
especially in making the bicycle cos- 
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DRESS 
REFORMERS ! 


ARE 
YOU 
ef ? 


AY Are you sincere in you 
Ve y) ‘ay 3 protestations of a desire for 
rational dress? If so, I in 
vite you to call, that we may consult together 
in regard to a proper substitute for prevailing 
dress. Don’t for pity’s sake ask the dear 
women to give up their present dress unt 
you have provided a more fitting substitu 
We have enrolled in New England withi in 
the last three years over ten thousand 
women all deeply interested in the matter of 
proper dress; would you have them wit 
you ? 
Come and let us reason together. 

Dress Cutting School, 


NATIONAL GARMENT CUTTER CO., 
1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





DRESS:-To your Own Notion is our Notion 
us what Ven Want and we will cut or make it for 
or teach you how t& it 


7 


SILK’ HOMESPUN. 


so inches wide—admirably ac dapted for trave 
outing and hard service dresses. This is an uni 
mon fabric not to be found in the stores. Silk S 
Flannel. Light Weight. Something new to 
ply a want of silk « unGerwenr * or summer use 
Reasonab! rag tr v0 It is sold by the yard or 1 
to order int ——— its GE 9.8. BROW) 
Summer St m2,up2 flight s, over Noyes I 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


DRESS, 


Finest European Importations, exquisia 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening ( 
tumes, House and Party Dresses, 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, in stylish shades 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns 
Have youseen it? At Mrs. Seavey’s only 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desired. 

Ladies’ Own Materials made up at Reasor 
ble Prices. 


A REMARKABLE SHOE. 


People who Wear the 


Samuel Appigton Shoe 
HAVE NO TROUBLE WITH THEIR FEET. 
This shoe is made on scientific princi- 








and is adapted to the needs of the individual 
Made for Man, Woman, Child and Infant. 


INDORSED AND USED BY 
Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows, Mrs. Gsorce Henscuet 
Even A. RIcHArRDsON, Mrs. Exiza Trask Hut 
Mrs. Joun E. Lopes, Mrs. R. C. Hoopsr, 
Dr. Racuet Speakman, Wellesley College 
And hundreds of ether intelligent people all over the 
world 


SAMUEL APPLETON, 


Removed to 48 WINTER ST-. 





WARTS, 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
BLACK HEADS, 
FRECKLES 


And Other Blemishes 
Of the Face Treated. 


D.C. Goodale, 
Specialist, 
22 Winter Street, Boston. 


Prevents Appendicitis ; 
7 Constipation is one of the chief causes k 
of this dreadful disease. 


BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SAILZ 


CURES 
CONSTIPATION 
and regulates the bowels. Unlike pills it cau 
absolutely NO GRIPING 


or irritation of the intestines 
—— 50 cents per bottle of 50 doses —— 
Every retail druggist in New Englan 





tume designed by her. 


sells it. 
All Boston Wholesalers supply !t. if 
(Show your druggist this ad.) 


ples, (last patented,) is of the highest grade, 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


CONDUCTED BY 


Emma V. 


Sheridan 


(KRM RMDS 


COULD not go to a matinee this 


week so I tried Congress. 

if you are ordinary folk, as we 
ire, you go in the gallery, and prob- 
ibly the Gentleman-from-Somewhere 
who happens to be speaking, is just 
inder you where you can’t see him, 
But after you have listened a little 
vhile you don’t care a bit. And no 
seems to care any more than 
udo. The lady behind me was 
ing how fond she was of Rome 
in near view was discreetly doz 
and all the rest sat either to 

y inattentive to all things or chat- 

y inattentive among themselves to 
the happenings below. 

We were all much 
though. ‘That was because we are 

om Boston. Neither of our 
tors was present, but of course had 
they known we were to be there 
they would have come. The diplo- 
matic gallery, all upholstered to dif- 
ferentiate it from the rest of us, was 
quite empty. So was the press gal- 
lery, and the lady next to me said 
that was a sure sign nothing exciting 
was going on. 

Over in the House of Representa- 
tives we found things more exciting. 
rhe hall is much larger, and every 
yne seemed to be having a 


interested, 


Sena 


good 
Two gentlemen were making 
each other, an appre 
iative circle of listeners surrounding 
them. I could not see the referee, 
but I heard some one say _ that 
Speaker Crisp was not driving tacks 
into the top of his desk, but pound- 
ng for order. We ardently hoped 
that something like what one reads 
of in the papers would happen, and 
that we should see the gentlemen 
jump over their desks at each other. 
But they didn’t; perhaps they never 
do it. Except in the circle gathered 
about those who happened to be 
speaking, no one seemed to care 
much about anything. ‘The Gentle- 
men from Here-and-There read news- 
papers and put their feet up, and 
the Gentleman from Somewhere ate 
gum drops behind his desk cover 
just as we all used to do at school. 
The lady from Wyoming, who 
perhaps will have a desk here some- 
time had better begin to learn 
how to smoke at once. Ah, 
me! After my half hour in the 
Capitol, I wonder if all those ladies 
who are saying things here this week 
in council at Metzerott Hall really 
want to vote, or perhaps be Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 
One gentleman from Somewhere 
who had a sore throat, was so cross 
nother gentleman who did’nt 
€ a sore throat, but seemed quite 
ng to get one, that I was so 
much in hopes the Sergeant-at Arms 
would march out with his mace as I 
had read about; but though I al- 
most fell into the House of Repre- 
sentatives (and oh what a fate that 
would have been) trying to see the 
-ergeant-at-Arms, [I was disap- 
| ointed. 
In the halls where we got lost 
‘tying to get out of the Capitol we 
saw stacks of big books in dark cor- 
hers on the floor. “Are those the 
‘aws the Senators make?” quoth the 
[gnoramus of our party. “ Yes,” 
*4i¢ our guide, “and this gentleman 
coming along with the mop and pail 
'S S0lng to wipe them out.” But of 


time. 


remarks at 


course laws are not really wiped out 
that way. 

The beautiful terraces of 
leading to the Capitol are sadly 
untidy with piled up snow and 
slush. We did not mind, because 
we are from Boston; but I did hate 
the English folk just in front of us 
to think that Columbia keeps house 
that way. It seems a pity, too, that 
Pennsylvania Avenue which reaches 
broad and straight fromthe Treas- 
ury grounds to the Capitol, should 
be lined with tumble-down, irregular 
buildings, cold-storage houses, cheap 
restaurants, common shops, and un- 
sightly liquor places. But then, 
above Fifteenth street, you forget 
all about that for a few blocks. And 
last evening as I wandered by the 
White House the friendly open gates, 
unguarded, and the open path 
sweeping to the lighted portico 
seemed to express something of the 
simplicity of our form of govern- 
ment, and my _ heart warmed. 
Really the home-like white man- 
sion seemed inviting; as if any 
way-farer might unchallenged pass 
the portals to find welcome. 

[ stayed an hour or so Sunday, 
listening to the opening formalities 
of the Woman’s Congress. Much 
was said of what we want to do and 
are going to do and have done, and 
little of what we have got to do, and 
don’t want to do and don’t do. 

A rosy little baby girl sat just in 
front of me, brought there by a 
mother whose eager, set face seemed 
to tell me she meant her little one 
should have it to say in future years 
that she had seen this great move- 
ment in its early days. The little 
one turned about to show me her 
red mittens, and we became good 
friends. “Do you like it?” said I. 
“T don’t know if I do, or if I don’t,” 
she made answer conscientiously. 
And neither do I. SHERIDAN. 


steps 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 20, 1895 


Artistic 
Dress 


Cutting 
Hygienic 


AND ALI 


Styles of 
Reform 
Dress 






Particular atten 
tion to mail orders 
Divided Skirts 
or Cycling Suits 
made to order. 


Call on or address 


1 Beacon St. 
Boston. 





Memory Lessons. 
Lesson 1. 

The best way to memorize is to associate 
the thing you wish to remember with some- 
thing already well known. For example- 
you know Petroleum is used everywhere for 
the cure of skin diseases. Now remember 
that Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, the Food. 
Medicine, cures diseases of the inner skin 
the lining of the body. It is a cough stop- 
per, a lung strengthener and a body builder, 
You cannot forget this, try as you may, 
Your druggist keeps this Emulsion at soc. 
and $1.00 a bottle. 


H. Pittock 





ORIENTAL RUGS 


The Entire Stock of MESSRS. D. T. TIMAYENIS & CO. 
of this city purchased for 


$53,684.00 Cash. 
To be Sold by us at 


Sacrifice Prices. 


The following communication will explain. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 19, 1895. 
MESSRS. THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & CO. 


Gentlemen:— We hereby accept your cash offer of $53,684.00 for 
our stock of Oriental Rugs and Carpets. As you are well aware, 
this means a loss to us of over $19,500.00 from our invoice price- 
Owing however to our decision to retire from the Rug business, we 
are compelled to accept it. Respectfully, 

D. T. TIMAYENIS & CO. 


SPECIAL: 
We do not hesitate to say that this is the largest and best assortment of 
Oriental Rugs and Carpets ever placed on exhibition in this city. It 
includes every species of Oriental Rugs and Carpets made and has been 
selected for the most part by Mr. TIMAYENIS personally, whose judgment 
on values, beauty of design, colorings, etc. is unexcelled. 


Sale Begins on Monday, Feb. 25th, at 8 a. m. 


and will continue until the entire 
stock is sold. 


THOS. O’GALLAGHAN & CO, 


558, 560 and 562 Washington St., 


(OPP. ADAMS HOUSE.) 


A Skin of Beauty’is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


of Urigiee as well as Beautifies the 


kin. Noother cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 





it to be sure 7 is NEW D BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Accept. no coun- J. NEWMAN & SONS, 





terfeit of similar 
name, The distiu,ushea Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One Z ene 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- rs. s e ray earson 
my ity tT HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones Wil) be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
St.. N.Y work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and feet. 


throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 
. 
Miss Gaffney, 


Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
192 DARTMOUTH STREET. 


Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Hygienic Treatment of Face and Neck. 


51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Years. 


("Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





Ladies can make $4.00 per day, selling 


WHITE . ROSE . BOQUET, 


for the complexion. For terms. address 
with stamp, Miss FLORENCE SMITH, South 
$end, ind. 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and improving 
the complexion, by restoring muscular tone, and tissue 
building, without the use of cosmetics or steaming. 
Head treated for congestion, falling hair and to pro- 
mote growth. Will visit ladies at their homes. Also 
maticuring and shampooing. 

At home Wednesdays after 2 P. M. 

Back Bay references. 








“THE MORF YOU SAY THE LESS 
PEOPLE REMEMBER.” ONE 
WORD WITH YOU, 
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CONDUCTED BY 
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IN AND AROUND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


INCE coming to Constantinople, 

I have seen so much | am com- 
pletely dazed and can only write a 
very imperfect account of our visit. 
The mosque of St. Sophia is a 


truly beautiful building, that was 
founded by Constantine in 325 and 
built by Justinian in 532. It was 


used asa Christian church until Con 
stantinople was conquered by the 
Turks, under Mahomet I], in 1453. 

The Turks used cannon before any 
other nation, and brought it to bear 
upon the walls of Constantinople, 
which had sustained many sieges in 
years before, but which fell under 
the fire of the cannon. 

The people flocked to the Mosque 
for safety and were massacred and 
taken prisoners there by Mahomet 
and his faithful Janizaries. We are 
told that the bodies of the slain were 
piled on top of each other to such a 
height that Mahomet walked over 
them and pressed his bloody hand 
upon one of the marble columns, and 
the impression of his hand remained. 
It. is pointed out to the credulous 
tourist of the present day, a very 
clearly outlined hand. 


The interior of the Mosque is 
magnificent. The ceiling is deco- 


rated with mosaics, and a large head 
of Christ in colors on a gold back- 
ground is plainly discernible over 
what was the altar. These beautiful 
mosaics are covered with white-wash, 


* and there is a tradition among the 


Turks that when the head of Christ 
appears Constantinople will be lost 
to them. 

The walls of the church are of 
porcelain, and the dome is supported 
by immense columns of different 
colored marbles and porphyry, a 
beautiful dark red marble, very rare. 
These columns were all taken from 
Greek temples. 

The Mosque is in the form of a 
cross, the dome in the centre, with 
four exterior towers, or minarets, one 
at each corner. These are illumi- 
nated at night during Ramazan, and 
can be seen from a great distance. 

The pulpit is of beautifully carved 
marble and the floor is of white mar- 
ble covered with elegant Turkish, 
Persian and Smyrna rugs that make 
one green with envy, It is on ac- 
count ofthe rugs that we have to 
skate around in two big slippers over 
our boots. 

In the courtyard of the Mosque of 
Sultan Achmet there are booths that 
we visited upon a market day, and 
we had a good time wandering about 
among the booths that contained 
everything, from meat, to toys and 
sweetmeats, We sat down under 
the trees and watched the queer 
sights and still queerer people. 

One day we drove with a Turkish 
driver, who looked very curious with 
his tall shiny hat that he wore over 
a red fez. Getting tired of the tall 
hat he took it off and placed it on 
top of the lantern at the side of the 
carriage, and drove on, wearing his 
fez. 

We have had some very intelligent 
Greek guides, or dragomen as they 
are called here. They went with us 
and described things to us, as noone 
is allowed to carry a guide book. It 
would be confiscated if seen. 

The Turkish government is very 


Fragar 


> 


4] 


jealous and it fears criticism. A 
letter of unusual size must be sent 
quietly to the French train, in order 
to have it reach its destination. 

At the Museum of Antiquities I 
saw many wonderful things, among 
which was the mummy of a little 
baby that retained its baby features. 
There was there the sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great, an elegant af- 
fair of white marble decorated with 
figures in bas-relief. 

There is a large square in Con- 
stantinople called the Hippodrome, 
where the Romans used to race their 
horses. Here stands today the ancient 
obelisk of Theodosius, brought from 
Thebes. It stands upon a marble 
ornamented with bas-reliefs 
representing the Emperor and his 
court. We are told that the pedestal 
was used as a sacrificial stone, and 
the place is shown where the blood 
of the animal ran down to the ground. 

Near by is the singular bronze ser- 
pentine column of the temple of 
Delphi. It is composed of three 
serpents entwined. Their heads are 
gone, one of them being in the 
Museum. 

Then there is the pillar of Con- 
stantine, originally with 
bronze, but now nothing but a pile 
of stones ready to fall at a moment’s 
notice. These old relics of past 
magnificence stand ina row in the 
centre of the Hippodrome. 


base 


covered 


There is a Museum of the Jani- 
zaries, composed of wax figures 
dressed in the costumes of their 


time. One day, when we were about 
to enter this Museum, I saw five 
dogs rush around a corner where 
several dogs were sleeping. One of 
the sleeping dogs awoke, however, 
and he gave the alarm, waking the 
rest. It goes without saying that 
our little party of Americans became 
the interested spectators of a first- 
class dog fight. We forgot antiqui- 
ties and Janizaries, and stood and 
watched till the dogs were driven 
back to the section where they be- 
longed. 

We went shopping, to the store of 
‘Far-away Moses,’ made famous by 
Mark Twainin his Innocents Abroad, 
and from there visited the great 
Bazaar. And here my descriptive 
powers failme. It is so strange, as 
we wind in and out the narrow al- 
leys, where in the little booths, on 
each side, sit the sellers crosslegged, 
offering everything under the sun for 
sale. 

Here there is an endless proces- 
sion, people from every nation, in 
every kind of dress, and they flit 
hither and thither making the scene 
like a great kaleidoscrope. 

It is impossible to imagine what 
brilliant coloring the fez gives to 
the crowd, as one looks up a street. 
It is like a fine painting. 

It is now the great fast, the month 
of Ramazan, and everybody has to 
abstain from food from sunrise to 
sunset. Therefore those who do not 
have to work, sleep all day to pass 
the time away. And then at night 
they all feast. 

In the crowded streets we see very 
few Turkish women, and none of the 
higher classes. Occasionally in 
closed carriages there may be seen 
Turkish ladies. 

ADELAIDE TURNER. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


CLEOPATRA. 


N that portion of the Pitti Palace, 
at Florence, where the superb 
decorations give to the salon the 
name of the Education of Jupiter, 
there is a picture by Guido Reni 
that has an interesting bit of history 
connected with it. 

It represents Cleopatra, with her 
eyes raised to heaven, a ribbon in 
her hair, her throat bare, her right 
arm leaning on some _ cushions, 
while in her hand is an asp that she 
is holding to her breast. With her 
left hand she holds away her white 
tunic. 

A yellow mantle falls from her 
shoulders. Behind her is a violet 
curtain. In the foreground of the 
picture is a table covered with a 
piece of tapestry, and upon the 
table is a basket of figs. 

A letter has been found in the 
archives of the ancient secretary 
who brought this picture to Cardinal 
Leopold. It was written at Boulo 
gne, dated Jan. 4, 1640, and was 
from the Marquis Ferdinand Cospi 
to the cardinal. It says: 

“TI send to your highness the 
Cleopatra painted by Guido Reni 
who makes his humble excuses to 
your highness that he has not sooner 
finished it, andassures your highness, 
however, that it is the first picture 

with the exception of some of no 
importance — that has gone from his 
studio since your highness gave him 
this command. 

“He says that he desires most 
earnestly that the work please your 
highness, for he has employed in it 
all his knowledge of his art; and 
that he has neglected other works 
commanded by some princes, and 
by the pope himself, to serve your 
highness; and by examining the 
picture your highness will see that 
it has been retouched more than 
once, to improve it. 

“In bringing it to me yesterday 
he has said: ‘If this painting should 
remain here for ten years | should 
always work at it for I should never 
be entirely satisfied with it.’ 

“It has not been possible to get 
it from him, nor from his man of 
affairs to find out, how much he 
wished for the picture. Finally I 
decided to give an order to the bank 
to pay his steward whatever he 
demanded, and I said to him that 
the bank had been notified and that 
he might send for any sum he 
wished, and that such were the 
orders of your highness. 

“‘He replied to me that he did 
not wish to proceed in that way, 
and that he should never wish for a 
greater recompense than to know 
that his work had satisfied the taste 
of your highness; but that if your 
highness wished absolutely to pay 
him, he requested that you send him 
what you judged his work to merit, 
and nothing more. If he was to be 
paid, it must be only for his labor. 

“These are his words, and. in 
spite of all I can say it has never 
been possible to persuade him to 
receive the money.” 

In the ancient archives there is 
another letter, signed Soldani, 
written to the cardinal in the next 
month, February, in which the price 
paid for the picture is mentioned, 
and it was about eighty-seven dol- 
lars. 


DO YOU BELIEVE IT? 


If you have a cough or any trouble with 
your throat or lunys, or even confirmed con- 
sumption or bronchitis, the timely use of An- 
gier’s Petroleum Emulsion, the Food-Medi- 
cine, will cure or relieve. If you have tried 
other remedies and they have failed, do not 
give up; for many a case that was worse 
than yours has been relieved or cured by 
Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, and it’s pleas- 
ant to take. If you doubt it, try it. 
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European Hotels. 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno. 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all points. « 
interest. Omnibus meets all trai: 
Superior table for the tastes of Amer 
cans. 


PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the Opera 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal. Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eleva. 
tor. Service particularly good. A popular 
house with Americans. 


ROPE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 


G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 


Drawing room, Library, Baths and Eleva 
tor. Healthiest situation in Rome. Par 
ticular attention paid American visitors 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Near the Railway Station and Steamship 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 


Near St. Mark’s Square and all points of 
interest. Reading and Smoking Rooms, 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and Elk 
vator. Service unsurpassed 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 


Magnificent Situation and Gardens Full 
view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Salons 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 
HOTEL d@’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 


This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument and 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and Cold 
Baths Americans patronize this house 





GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


The largest establishment in the world, 
where Americans will find the most particu 
lar attention and the best assortment of 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest novel- 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 
department is the best and most carefully 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 


HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 


287 Strand, London, W. C. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and Irish 
Woolens. Perfect fit and charges moderate 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Street. 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes 
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RS. Julia Ward Howe’s talented 
M daughter, Mrs. Florence Howe 
will give a three 

tures in March at the residence of 
Mrs. Howe, 241 Beacon street; the 

st on Sunday, March 3, which will 
deal with personal reminiscences of 
several of our modern poets and 
interspersed with unpub- 
hed letters from famous men of our 


course of 


ithors, 


‘Gentlemen’s Night’ was observed 
he Norumbega Club on Wednes 
their 16 City Square, 
estown, and the occasion was 
te as brilliant as that of last year 
heir first, when the Governor and 
staff graced the occasion. This time 
were fortunate in having His 
Honor Mayor Curtis, his debonair 
vate secretary, Mr. Courteney 
Guild, and several other dignitaries. 
Many handsome toilets were worn by 
the several hundred ladies present. 


iv at rooms, 


Miss Abby J. McCutcheon, the pres- 
ident, received, assisted by officers 
1e club, and a number of pretty 


girls in dainty gowns served as ush- 


Franklin gave a 


b 


Gertrude 
st enjoy able 


M 

VLISS 
‘at home’ yesterday 
Hunting 


her apartments, 74 rton 


1e, from ¢s to 6. rhe guests of 
r were Mr. and Mrs. Emil Paur. 
About 1 invitations were issued 


among the musical and literary set 
nd nearly every one responded. 


Miss Franklin was very handsomely 


gowned and was assisted by several 
lady friends as ushers. 
Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler has is- 


sued very dainty booklet programmes 
done in green and white, telling of 
her forthcoming ‘Studio Recitals,’ 
called Three Tours in Legend Land, 
to be illustrated with music and reci- 
tations, the first to take place on 
Monday morning, March 4, at 11. 
Mrs. Wheeler will be assisted by well 
known talent. The first recital will 
be given at the residence of Mrs. 
Wm. H. Jackson, 40 Chestnut street. 


\ very large gathering assembled 


it Mr. Jackson’s studio, Bromfield 
street, on Monday evening, to hear 


Wheeler’s In Bohemia. She 
issisted by Mrs. C. B. Nichols 
e Fadette orchestra, Miss Rose 
Loring Lee, violinist, Miss Ellen 
umacher, guitar, Mr. Albert E. 
ott, basso, Mrs. Cleveland Fen- 
rson, contralto, and Mrs. Abby 
irk Ford, pianist. The entertain- 
twas greatly enjoyed by those 
tunate enough to be present. 


was 


Boston members of the Profes- 
Womans League of New York 
received invitations to be pres- 
n Thursday, Feb. 28, at the an- 
meeting and reception to be 
in the salon of Hotel Bruns- 


wick, New York, at 3 Pp. M. 


r the opera, the chief attrac- 
on in town for society will be the 
ollection of portraits, to open 
‘ey Hall, March 11, for three 
This will be distinctly an 
“xClusive affair. For the ofening 
ught, a large reception will be held 
¢ ary committee in charge, for 
h the tickets will be five dollars. 
There will be distinguished guests 
Present. Afternoon teas will be 


— = 


held twice a week, tickets one dollar, 
and on other occasions admittance 
can be obtained for 50 cents. Old 
masters and modern artists will be 
represented in large numbers. 


Mrs. Benedict’s large reception on 
Tuesday afternoon was brilliant and 
highly enjoyable. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, 
was gowned in a silvery 
trimmed with chiffon. 
and pourers 


who 
silk, 


ushers 


grey 
Che 
nearly the same 
attractive young buds who assisted 
the week previous 

Miss Blanche Rice in white Silk 
and violets, wearing ropes of pearls 
in her hair, entertained with recita 
tions, accompanied by Mr. Lonsdale. 
Mr. Gilder and Miss Snyder rendered 
piano solos and duets, and others con 
tributed selections. 


were 


Among the most prominent guests 
were: Rev. Arthur Little, Mrs. 
Charles U. Thomas, Mrs. David B. 
Flint, Mr. Virchaud R. Gaudki of 
Bombay, India, Mrs. L. G. Burnham, 
Car. Augusto Rotoli and Mrs. 
Rotoli, Mrs. Ella Cleveland Fender 
son, Mr. Carl Faelton, Miss Marion 
Neiswanger, Mrs. William Pitt Fes 
senden, Miss Gertrude Franklin, 
Mrs. John S. Blake, Dr. Caroline FE. 
Hastings,Mrs. Ronald A. Stuart, Dr. 
Julia Morton Plummer, Mrs. Jean 
Paul Selinger, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Charlton Black, Mrs. Natl. Head 
and Miss Head, Mrs. Ward M. 
Tenney, Mrs. E. H. Crosby, Mrs. 
Alfred Hemenway, Mrs. A. L. Fowle, 
Mr. Charles Dennée, Lieut. Meli, 
Mrs. Hugh O’Brien, Mrs. Henry W. 
Chapin, Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Gooding, 
Mrs. E. J. Trull, Mrs. Charles H. 
Greenleaf, Mrs. L. Shannon Davis. 


On Thursday 
28, there will be an assembly in 
Pierce Hall under the management 
of Mr. Edward Stanley, Mr. Fred A. 
Beebe and Mr. Jerome Atkins. 


evening, February 


The last large dance for the buds 
and young matrons will be held in 
Copley Hall, Tuesday, February 26, 


Mrs. H. Peabody Flagg will give 


an artists dance in Pierce Hall, 
Wednesday, February 27. 

Mrs. H. Curtis, Mrs. William 
Stackpole and Mrs. W. D. Burnham 


were the matrons at the last of the 
Myopia set of dances at Papanti’s 
on Monday night. Mr. Curtis led 
the cotillon with Mrs. George von 
L. Meyer. 


Quite a number of the young set 


will go out to Newton Monday, 
February 25, for the assembly in 


Brays Hall, 
Tennis Club. 


given by the Winter 
The matrons are Mrs. 


Harry L. Ayer, Mrs. Henry Brooks, 
Mrs. William J. Follett, Mrs. Louis 
K. Harlow, Mrs. Harry W. Mason 


and Mrs. Adams D. Claflin. 


Wednesday, February 27, there 


will be a Club Reception by the 
Unity Art Club at the studio of Miss 
Nellie Louise Thompson, 14 St. 
sotolph street. 

Mrs. Henry M. Upham, (Grace 
LeBaron ) is recovering from her 


serious illness and will receive a few 
friends on Sunday, February 24, on 
the occasion of the twenty-five anni- 
versary of her marriage, for which 
event cards have been issued. 





Miss Louise Mackintosh of 
Jamaica Plain will be in the cast of 
Rinaldo when Mr. Haworth presents 
it at the Castle Square next week. 
Miss Mackintosh is clever and con- 
scientious in her acting, so that good 
work is anticipated. 


Mrs. Henry M. Aiken, of 7 Nor- 
way street, has completed an excel- 
lent portrait of the late Bishop 
Brooks, to be exhibited shortly at 
Williams and Everett’s. It will be 
presented to Miss Bates for the Ella 
Reed home in Sharon. 

New York is to have a New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club, the membership 
to be made up of New England-born 


women, There is already a very 
large club for men called the New 


England Club, which has a member- 
ship of about 500. As women seem 
to be ‘getting on,’ it is predicted 
that the new started by 
prominent women, will ere 
long reach into the hundreds. 


club, as 
society 


Miss Emily Cobb gave the last of 
her drawing room lectures on Thurs 
day afternoon at the 
Mrs. E,. (¢ 


residence of 
’, Niles 392 Beacon St. 
On Wednesday evening the 


Unity 
Art Club gave an 


entertainment fol 
lowed by dancing at their rooms, 
711 Boylston street, which was 
largely attended. ‘There were piano 
solos by Miss Blanche McConnell, 
songs by Mr. Blanchard and Mr. 
Val P. Akerley, readings by Miss 
Ebert and violin solos by Miss Ethel 


Crafts. Dancing from 9g to 12. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Colburn 
and the Misses Colburn will leave 


for Washington Monday to be present 
at the wedding of Miss Edith Draper, 


daughter of Congressman Draper, 


and Mr. Montgomery Blair, to take 
place on Shrove Tuesday at noon at 
the bride’s residence, 1601 K_ St. 


Only a few of their many friends are 
bidden to the ceremony and _ break- 


fast to follow. Mrs. Colburn is a 
sister of General Draper. 
Mrs. M. D. Frazar begins the 


course of study with the Daughters 
of Maine ‘Club of Somerville, at 
Social Hall, Tufts St., on Monday 
afternoon, at three o’clock. The 
subject taken up will be Words 
and phrases ; their origin and use. 


One of the prettiest of the week’s 
weddings was that of Miss Maud 
Guild of Jamaica Plain and Mr. 
Robert Moses, U. S. N., of New 
York City. The ceremony was per- 
formed in St. John Church on Mon- 
day evening at 8, followed by a 
reception at the home of the bride 
on St. John street, Over 900 invi- 
tations were issued for the ceremony. 
The bride is the daughter of Pay 
Inspector Charles Fox Guild, and a 
very beautiful girl in looks and 
character. She was richly gowned 
in white satin and was attended by 
her sister, a dainty brunette, as 
maid of honor, in white organdie. 
Mr. Arthur Lurie of New York was 
best man. 

Miss Rose Moses in pink 
Miss Josephine Carpenter in 
violet were the bridesmaids. Mrs. 
Guild, a tall regal woman, was 
gowned in pearl and pink bengaline 
demi-train, cut square neck and or- 
namented with point lace and pearls. 
In her abundant grey hair she wore 
a pink aigrette. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses will reside at 
the Navy Yard, New York City. 


Mrs. David P. Kimball and 
daughter, Katherine Kimball, of 48 
Commonwealth avenue, sailed for 
Europe yesterday, to be absent 
several months. Miss Kimball is 
receiving many congratulations on 
her engagement to Mr. John Hursen 
Rhoades Jr. of New York. 


and 
pale 
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Pears’ 


Have you 
Pe 


sed ars 


soap ? 

Did you ever 
hear of a man 
be- 
to use 
it and stopping? 


Bald Heads. 


Owing to the great demand for my hair grower 
and to supply an increasing want, | have anine 
to reduce the price to one Soll: ir per packa One 
package ise noun to Brow haironthe SHIT? vi ae 
OF BALD HEADs, and one or two applications 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from falling 
out. lam the only living person in possession of 
this formula that brought my hair out. have 
been established TWENTY YEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na- 
tional banks of boston 

Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM (4, - 75 STATE ST. 


Or WOMan 


gcinning 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. any have 
gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


It protects, 





before going out. 


softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANOY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 


GoLpD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





anv 
MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 


MANICURING 50c, 


Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 





it Ladies, Travellers in Buston, 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to the interesting historical points in the city. She is 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 


Address, C, 
Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 
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BOSTON wleatssatecetsels a scadbeentl 





SOU 


’ PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


WLLAAAAe 


ISS Fannie Johnstone made a 
great hit on Monday evening 
in the role of the Queen of Burlesque 
in Hoyt’s latest play, A Black Sheep 
and the Park Theatre has been 
packed to the doors nightly. On 
Monday evening next will be pre 
sented The Twentieth Century Girl, 
by Sydney Rosenfeld and Ludwig 
Englander. It was at A_ Black 
Sheep that our illustrations for this 
week were made. 


Miss Fannie Davenport is coming 
to the Boston with Sardou’s drama 
Gismonda. It is not exactly a 


pleasant drama according to all a¢ 
but it is, 


without doubt, 
thrilling. In 
one scene Miss 
Davenport, as 
Gismonda the 
Empress, has to 


counts, 


killa man with 
a hatchet. Nev 
ertheless the 


play is by Sar- 
dou, and situa- 
tionsinSardou’s 
plays whereof 
the descriptions, detached, sound 
grisly, seem natural enough on the 
stage because of the excellent art of 
the playwright. The scenery of this 
production is said to be superb — as 





indeed Miss Davenport’s scenery 
always is. 
At the Museum Miss Annie 


Lewis, as Zip, is developing a good 
deal of dramatic ability. She rises 
to occasions enthusiastically 
naturally—she even 
makes plausible that 
scene, which is pretty 
close to the ricicu- 
lous, where Zip 
creeps in and seizes 
the pistol of the 
Italian. Miss Lewis 
makes her points in 
such a whole hearted 
way, that they seem 
all. right, whether 
they really are or 
not. Bye and bye, without doubt, 
she will seek better parts to fill than 
Zip. Miss Annie Clarke, back again 
at the Museum, played the supercili- 
ous old lady as smoothly as she 
plays everything. Mr. Marion's 
gestures were Italian enough, and in 
general his impersonations of the 
scoundrel was at least convincing. 
But his twang, upon occasion, was 
the twang of Colorado Sam, not the 
twang of an Italian. Zip will run 
one more week. After that Pauline 
Hall comes to the Museum. 


and 





At the Tremont, next week the 
Bostonians will sing the new opera 
Prince Ananias, whereof the music is 
by Victor Herbert. It has had great 
success elsewhere. 


The bright star at Keith’s next 
week, will be Juan Caicedo, equili- 
brist and high tight wire performer, 
the Detorelli Bros. the French musi- 
cal clowns,McAvoy & May, Bernard 
Dyllyn the baritone, The Dillon 
Bros. Tom and Nettie Nawn, The 
Sexton Bros. a duo of accrobats, 
Goldie & St. Clair, eccentric come- 
dians, McPhee & Hill, Mlle. Zoe, 
Lavender & Tomson, and other well 
known specialtists will fill out the 
week. 


The Irish artist, an Irish play that 
has already had a good success in 
this city will be presented at the 








NUNN 


Grand Opera House 
tells the story 


next week. It 
of domestic life at 
Drimna-Cor, County Wexford, Ire- 
land, and a probable story it is 
which might very readily have hap- 
pened. The lirsh Artist, like all 
Mr. Pitou’s productions, is excellent 
as to costume and scenery. 


Mr. Joseph Haworth has been in 
Boston this week supervising, at the 
Castle Square Theatre, the rehearsals 
of Rinaldo. The rehearsals are said 
to have been alto- 


together satisfac- 
tory. The com- 
pany has_ been 


strengthened with 
new members, 
among them Miss 


Mackin 


Louise 





tosh, who is to 
play Belcolore. 
Scenes from the 
play have been 
published, from 
time to time, in the daily papers. 


The drama is written in blank verse, 
Blank verse, 
said, 


and that is against it. 
as has often been 
language for the 
modern play. 
But the blank 
verse in Rinaldo 
is melodious. 
Also the play is 
full of fine, 
sounding 
ments, and that 
is distinctly con 
trary to the ten 
dency of the 
modern drama. 
‘There seems to be a certain conven- 
tionality about the phraseology in 
the published extracts—but perhaps 
that conventionality does not per- 
vade the play. Some of the situa- 
tions, as was intimated last week in 
‘THe COMMONWEALTH are exceedingly 
strong. 

The French and Italian Opera 
Season will begin on Monday in the 
Mechanics’ Building, the auditorium 
of music that corresponds in Boston 
to La Scala in 
Milan, and the 
Metropolitan 
Opera House in 
New York. The 
announcements 
for the first week 
are these, Mon- 
day the Hugue- 
nots, with Mmes. 
Melba, Nordica, 
and Scalchi and 
MM. Jean and 
Edourd de Reszke and Plancon; 
Tuesday, Otello, with Miss Emma 
Eames and Signor Tamagno; Wed- 
nesday, Manon, wtih Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson ; Thursday, Verdi's latest 
work, the comic opera Falstaff with 
Signor Maurel. Friday, Trovatore 
with Signor Campanari and Satur- 
day Rigoletto. 

The last week of Mr. Nat C. 
Goodwin’s engagement at the Hollis 
will be devoted to In Mizzoura and 
The Gold Mine. The Gold 
Mine, the joint work ot Brander 
Matthews and George Jessop, is 
numbered among the most legitimate 
of Mr. Goodwin’s successes. In 
Mizzoura is well known, having been 
produced here more recently than 
The Gold Mine. 

Next week at the Palace, will be 
given the well-known play The Black 


is not the 


sent 








Flag. 
of the Palace will be greatly aug- 
mented to insure a proper presenta- 
tion. Mr. William Stafford will ap- 
pear as Harry Glyndon, the role 
originally played by Edwin Thorne. 
On >unday evenings, sacred concerts 
are given at the Palace. 


The Castle Square Theatre man- 
agement have captured the success- 
ful comic opera prize of the season 
in De Koven and Smith’s Rob Roy, 
which is to have its first Boston pre- 
sentation at their 
house Monday 
evening, March 
18th. The popu- 
larity of this comic 
opera is well known 
the country over, 
for it has been run- 
ning steadily to 
crowded houses at 
the Herald Square 
Theatre, New York 
ever since last fall 
and* will continue until it 
comes to Boston. The contract 
calls for the original company and 
production just as seen in New York. 





there 


Shenandoah will be presented at 
Columbia Theatre for six nights and 
two matinees, beginning next Mon- 
day. As Shenandoah is now pre- 
sented there are twenty-five horses 
and two hundred soldiers that par- 
ticipate in the Sheridan’s ride scene. 


Bronson Howard has told his love 
story in masterly style. 
The Silver King will be the next 


attraction at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre. It is dhe drama of a life- 
time It is the sole property of 


Carl A. Haswin, who has played the 
leading part of Wilfred Denver over 
1,000 times in the United States and 
Canada. The supporting company 
is excellent. 

Among the ballads which will be 
rendered by sweet singer Chauncey 


The capable stock company 


FEBRUARY 23, 1895 


Atoridsinseie. 
SQUARE 


CASTL THEATRE. 


421 Tremont Street. 
Evenings at 8 Ved. and Sat. Matinees a 
EDWARD E. ROSE, Lessee and Manager 
Telephone Call, 977 Tremont 


Monday, Feb. 25. 


Boston’s Favorite Actor, 


Joseph Haworth, 


In Ernest Lacy’s Great Play, 


RINALDO. 
BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


NEXT WEEK ONLY! 


LOTTA’S — Cast 
| Famous New... 
| Play ral 





Annie Lewis as Zip, 


come Home to the 


and a Grand 


great Boston ote in 


| favorite, Miss Annie M. Clarke. 


eg "March 4.— Pavune HAtt, 
success, ‘‘ DORCAS 


‘GRAND OPERA uous 


2 Washington St. Tel. Tremont 316 
MANSFIEL D & MAGEE, Lessees and Mgrs 
Evgs. at 8. Mats. Tues., Thurs. and Sat at 2. 


Week of Feb. 25th. 


in her greatest 


The singing Irish Comedian, 


CHAUNCEY OLCOTT, 


In the beautiful romantic play, 


“THE IRISH ARTIST.” 


NEXT: Comes Murray & Mack in‘ Finnigan’s Ba! 


Olcott during the performance of | 


The Irish Artist will be Believe Me 
if All ‘hese Endearing Young 
Charms, Katy Malone My Beautiful 
Irish Maid, Look in My Heart, and 
Olcott’s Irish Serenade. 


Continued on page 17 


M* Alexander Black’s ‘ picture- 

drama,’ of which the author — 
or perhaps he should be called the 
inventor — has given representations 
in Copley Hall the past week, de- 
serves more than perfunctory men- 
tion, as it is more than a common- 
place combination of the delightful 
features of several forms of entertain- 
ment. There is the charm of the ‘short 
story’; there is the charm of the 
reading, to which the audience listens 
in the darkened hall; and there is 
the charm of the gently shifting 
scenes thrown upon the screen as 
the reading goes on — scenes photo- 
graphed from life and accompanying 
the action of the narrative so closely 
as to create the illusion of move- 
ment. Here is a provision of the 
theatre for the theatreless. With 
his stereopticon and his screen, and 
his manuscript if he needs it, Mr. 
Black can carry the drama to the 
seashore and ‘the mountains, into 
villages and backwoods, where the- 
atres are unknown and impracticable. 
No quarrels are possible between 
leading ladies, for they are fixed in 
amiability on his photographic plates. 
The star tragedian cannot refuse to 
appear without his salary paid in ad- 
vance, for the lantern will project 
him on the screen in despite of pro- 
test. There is no misfit or tumbling 
down of scenery; there are no de- 
fects of costume through the non- 
arrival of baggage. In its way, the 
whole thing is ideal. 


BOW DOIN SQ. THEATRE: 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


CARL A. HASWIN’S 


American Production of the 


SILVER KING. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


Every Evening at 8. 


NEXT WEEK—MANOLA-MASON CO 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING,Mgr 





MONDAY, FEB. 25. 


THE PALACE 
STOCK COMPANY. 


THE BLACK FLAG 
BAF.KEITH’S Loutsze= 


Week of Feb. 25, 


Juan Caicedo, 


King of the Wire 
Anda Big Specialty Show. 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m .to 10.30 p-™ 


Prices, .25, .35, -50, -7§, $1.00, $1.50- 
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Continued from page 8. 


STOUGHTON, MASS., 
e e June 2, "86. 

Dr. PRESTON SWEET — Dear Sir: —I shall be 
ylease ive you a 
; = od lof your remarkable success in nanming 
+. The facts are these: — Some 13 years ago 
was unfortunate enough to receive a da rous 
* ock of electricity—lightning—from whi I re- 

‘ped unconscious tor more than four hours. 
rhe chief effect was confined to the entire left 

, of the body. After a while the oT 
-adually subsided, iu a measure, but left a feel- 
ing of pumbness, principally in the arm, but ex- 
te sded more or less over the left side. As may 
be supposed, my brain gave me much distress 
therefrom. As time were on my arm continued 
to grow worse, until last November I lost com. 

vee of it, while tne severe pains were 80 
izing [was unable to sleep for nights to- 
cother, walking the floor and carrying my arm 
on a pillow, and for weeks I was unable to dress 
myself. Hearing of Dr, Sweet's visit to Boston, 
i sought him out, An examination followed, 
“nd today L am wholly restored to health. My 
arm and side are all right, and I can sleep on my 
left side without discomfort; and I desire to in- 
form sufferers that they may also know where to 
apply for aid when a)l other means fail. 

- Mrs. MYRON GILBERT. 
Most miraculous cure of a 30-year conducto 
on the Old Colony Railread, after 3 years of tor. 
ture and 24 years’ suffering, and his life had 
been despaired of by relatives and eminent phy. 


siclans. 

MIDDLEBORO, MASS., 
No. 7. Oct. 26, 1888. 

. Dr. SWEET — Dear Sir: — My recovery is pro- 
nounced a miracle by my friends in this town. 
For years I have been regarded as a hopeless in- 
valid. Well, sir, the facts are these: — About 
Aug. 1, 1864, returning from the campaign under 
Gen. Grant through Virginia, Il was stricken down 
with partial blindness and brain difficulty, from 
which I remained unconscious for 15 days, the 


plete 


being hopeless, but thank Providence, my rvbust 
constitution triumphed at last, although I was a 
confirmed invalid for months. 
sug of war. A most obstinate and terrible ecze- 
ma spread out all over the entire body. Eyes, 
ears, nose, nose, mouth, every portion of my 
body Hterally invaded by the dread malady, and 
pronounced by the most eminent men the worst 
case they had ever beheld. 

The future to me was filled with gloom, while 
my friends were stricken with despair. 

Physicians of extended reputation were con- 
sulted, without relief, =f condition was pitia- 
ble. 1 was unable to stand erect without tearing 
the ekin in different portions of my body from 


as which deep cracks oozed the blood profusely. 


My feet were swollen to prodigious size, my body 
was bent almost at right angles with my bips, 
and what with great feebleness resulting from 
‘Sein this fearful disease, I was unable to waik only 
No one 


such was my condition for nearly three years, the 
culmination of complaints covering nearly 2% 
ears. Pen can hardly describe how serious 
was my disease. 

Hearing of the wonderful cures performed by 
5 Dr. Sweet, [called upon him, wus carefully ex- 
2 amined, and, although the doctor gave a guarded 
‘ opinion of my Case, consented to accept. 

Hope revived. I seemed to perceive a new 
vista opening before me. Improvements began 
it once, sluw, to be sure, but continuous. I was 


= filled with joy at the new prospect before me. It 


seems almost like a dream when I behold myself 
restored to health, able to work, and rescued 
from almost certain death. 

Your cure of Austin Lovell, Esq., of this place, 
viewed by all as a perfect miracle, is now re- 
garded by our cl. izens as being surpassed by my 
own. Wishing you every measure of success, 


lam, very respectfully yours, 
N DR. SWEET cures a lady, aftera 
5 oO. e dangerous iliness of 11 years, 
ee after being given up by the hospital doctors and 
everybody else. Read the unsolicited testimo- 
nial, more valuable than fine gold. 
a : BROCKTON, Nov. 12, 1889. 
a Dr. SWEET :—Dear Sir:—I feel as though I 
must write a few lines in regard to what you have 
done forme. I cannot find words to express my 
gratitude to you for the great help I have re- 
celved from you. I had been given up at the 
hospitalin Boston, and by other physicians in 
xood standing, who told me all that they could 
do for me was to keep me comfortable, and that 
was alll could expect. Icalled to see you and 
you assured me you could cure me at your in- 
frmary. I accepted your terms of 12 months’ 
treatmentas an out-patient. The time has ex- 
pired several months ago. I will now leave it 
for you to judge what my feelings are. After! 
had been given up to die and after 11 years’ suf- 
fering, I feel that I had been sn: tched from an 
early grave. Now I feel like a new woman, and 
can say \ ith truth youhavecured me. Iam able 
“ Go my work unaided. My friends express the 
greatest surprise when they see me about my 
work and goabout as well as I ever didin my 
ite! And they say that they feelas if I had 
bee i broughtfrom ‘the dead. They can hardly 
eneve their own eyes. My family physician 
‘ eal | he did not understand it, to see me so smart 
e, ‘er 80 many yearsof suffering, and he wonders 
WhatDr. Sweet could have done for meto work 
such achange- My husband is delighted that he 
xccepted your advice, and often saysthat you 
‘ave done wonders for me, as he had given up 
allhope of rescue. We often feel that we can 
: never say enough to the world aboutthe good 
2 that Dr. Sweet has done me. You are at liberty 
a to use my hame, for the benefit of the public, if 
g you 80 desire. May God bless youin your good 


work. Yours respectfully, 
MES. +. E. ERSKINE, 
29 Union street, Brockton, rg F 


. R. GLIDDEN. 












Excursions to Alaska. 
WO ex 


irsions to Alaska are included in 
nd & Whitcomb’s spring announce- 
The first party is to leave Boston 
+, Raving a special Pullman vestibuled 
adining car for the transconti- 
mey,and will make a complete 
of the Pacific Coast from San Diego to 








apes The Yosemite valley will be visited 
n pes ‘wo weeks will be devoted to the 
oska Voyage, and a week to the Yellow- 






‘ational Park. 


+ 





The second Alaska 
Start May 28 by the Canadian 
: ute. A third spring party will visit 
Htornia, the Northwest, and the Yellow- 
lif National Park, and a fourth party 
uta and Colorado. A book giving 
Whit wars may be obtained of Raymond & 

comb, 296 Washington street, Boston. 
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detailed statementof my | This will be Miss Nethersole’s first 






The engagement of Olga Nether- 


| sole, the famous English actress, will 
| begin at the Museum on March 18, 


Now came the | 





appearance in Boston but her fame 
has preceded her and a brilliant 
visit is assured. She will be seen in 
the leading plays of her brilliant 
repertory. 


In his coming engagement at the 
Hollis Mr. John Drew will be seen 
in his new play. The Bauble Shop, 
Christopher, Jr., and a brilliant re- 
vival of his old success, The Butter- 
flies. 

Manager A. M. Palmer’s Company 
will present the dramatization of Du 
Maurier’s great novel Trilby at the 
Park Theatre, Monday, March rr. 





THE NEW PLYMOUTH COLONY. 
MEETING of twenty or thirty 
gentlemen and ladies interested 
in various phases of New England 
life, and especially in the provision 
for the unemployed, met Mr. Wil- 


liam E. Smythe i ; > 
gravity of which necessitated the convocation of I Smythe in the parlor of the 


a council of physicians, who viewed my caseas | 


Chardon Street Building on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

Mr. Smythe is president of the 
National Irrigation Society of this 
country. He explained the opera- 
tion of the Carey Act, which will be 
of the first importance in providing 
homes at the West. He explained 
the plans made for the new Plymouth 
Colony ; and he also gave an outline 
of the suggestions which have been 
made for the formation of ‘colony 
home clubs’ in different parts of the 
North and Northeast, which shall 
extend information with regard to 
the occupation of the irrigated lands 
in the eight mountain states. 

Mr. Smythe was heard with great 
interest. He showed by some mar- 
vellous photographs the results of 
irrigation in Utah and other parts 
of the West. 


FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


HE last meeting of the Folk-Lore 
Society at the home of Mrs. 
Everett Morss, Marlboro street, was 
well attended by members and a 
number of special guests. Miss 
Ellen Chase of Brookline, in Syrian 
costume, read a paper on Syrian 
charms, especially with reference to 
the evil eye. She gave the results 
of recent observations during a jour- 
ney in the East, and showed a col- 
lection of amulets and charms. 
Virchaud R. Gaudhi. our visiting 
Hindu took part in the discussion 
following the paper, describing the 
form which this superstition takes 
in India. 

During the second part of the 
evening, Master Geo. Moore sang a 
curious old fishing song, and Miss 
Frye sang the ballad, Bold Dickey. 

For the next meeting of the 
Society, March 15, at the Grund- 
mann Studios, a limited number of 
tickets will be sold to the general 
public, as considerable interest is 
expressed in the negro folk-songs to 
be sung by a quartette of Hampton 
students. : 


ThC—.» 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at 5 cents a copy. If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


@ Its There. 
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© HOME oy 
FURNISHERS, 


ARTHUR McARTHUR & Co. 


16 TO 26 CORNHILL, 


NEAR WASHINCTON S&T. 


HAVE SERVED THE PUBLIC FOR 26 YEARS 
FROM ALL POINTS OF THE 


-—> COMPASS ~~ 


AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Te REO. 6 
Sa oy 
















A POINTED ARGUMENT, 


Frequently during the past few weeks there have been 
many arguments of this character differing in force 
according to the point of view occupied by the principals. 
The differences of opinion have led to many sharp argu- 
ments, some of them painfully pointed. 

When we argue that we are leaders in HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING COODS and can make a dollar go farther than 
most dealers, we are not met with any denial. We solicit 
your kindly inquiry, not asking for your patronage unless 
we convince you that it is for your interest to trade with us. 


A McARTHUR & CO. 


16 TO 26 CORNHILL. 


THE SOCIAL SECRE”. 


‘Oh, my! How charminr you look this 


morning, Mrs. Cleveland Do you know, 


Mr. Redington made ue 1] envious of you 
by saying you had the most beautiful com- 
plexion of any lady at the Browning Recep- 


tion. We are old friends, and if I appear a 


little inquisitive on this matter, pardon me? 


There are half a dozen of usin our set, of 


about the same age, while you are the only 


one who looks positively ten years the 


youngest of us all. There is some secret in 


this, as a friend, you should impart it to me.” 

“ My dear Lillian, if I did not know your 
sincerity, I would surely believe you were 
trying to flatter my vanity ; but, knowing 
your candor in all of our affairs, I will tell 
you to what I attribute those charms you 
mention, and how I was induced to use the 
great Elixir, Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream. My mother has always been, and 
is now, a very beautiful woman—her years 
lending a charm to that beauty, which care 
and art have preserved by the aid of Gou- 
raud’s Beautifier and Purifier of the skin. 
Although she is now over fifty, she passes 
for forty, thanks to the ‘Oriental Cream’ 
that has been prescribed for nearly half a 
century to the very elite of American and 
continental society ; it is easy of application 
and harmless in its effects. By applying the . 
‘Cream’ through the day or evening, and -: PA 


ashing the face well on retiring, afterwards Z ga 
uding adie Tallow or Camphor Ice, the VA SUFFOLK AQ 
ENGRAVING 


skin is given a soft, pearly whiteness, 
+ -Cco- “ 


removing all skin blemishes, leaving the 

complexion clear and bright as oy while 

its certainty and naturalness of operation 7 

are such that the use of a cosmetic is not ay RATES } 

suspected, and, dear Lillian, it is the only / 
FOR MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR AND 

BOOK WORK, 


preparation that meets the wants of refined 
ladies, who require a harmless and efficient 
beautifier, and we all do You possess, the 
secret; I follow in the footsteps of my 
mother.” 





“ Wise as the serpent, harmless as the dove.” 
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Modern Ideas of Healthful Dress au a os ain 
are Perfected in this Waist. tees: 
MISSES’ 
50 cents to $1.00. bd ° ] 













LADI ES’ 
A New and Interesting Publication. 
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Send 
. Published Monthly in the 
Stamp 

interests of the 


NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE 
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Ferris’ GOOD “SENSE Walsts. 


Made iu shapes to fit all ages or forms. Long or short waist; full or ( 
slim bust. Sensible, Gr ceful, rs. Pay Beautiful. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
PIII PIBPS IFPI PIBDID PPPS I> SD 


—" LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 






h>ayEYy, £4 





<—> 


for 





and Women’s Organizations, 


Sample 


Copy. 


See February Number. 





A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. VVVVVSVVVSVVVAVSA 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalied in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age Subscription, 50 Cents a Year. Single Copy, 5 Cents, 


4SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsssessess 
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' Contribute to make this periodical 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 


The Thirteen Weekly Iasues ( Teeceamraan, ow te BUSINESS FOLIO COMPANY, 








Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
ot THE LIVING AGE McClure's Magazine, S. S. Times, 
(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
volume of 824 pages a’ A Year's Subscrip- Godey's Magazine, The Pulpit, 


tion to any one of the following publications: or a 6 months subscription to Scribner's Magazine. 18 5 SUV E R ST R E ET 7 = BOSTON. 
blished Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Rates for gr with other periodicals sent on 
tion. Sample copies, 15 cts. each. Address LITTBLL & CO., | Bedford Street, Boston. 


SMITH & REYNOLDS 
RHEUMATIC 
CURE 


And Blood Purifier 


Cures DYSPEPSIA, KIDNEY COMPLAINT, 
INDIGESTION AND ASTHMA. 





ee a alt LH OT Ce eee 





L. M. REYNOLDS. 
NO CELERY COMPOUND, nor Sarsaparilla made will 
do you as much good as Smith & Reynolds’ Blood Purifier. 
Hundreds of testimonials from people in and about Boston 
who have been cured when all other medicines had failed. 
Try it and you willadd your testimony to those already given. 

FoR SARE xIIN Bos TON eb 


B. F. Bradbury, Pharmacist, 637 Washington Street, Boston. Burwell’s Pharmacy, Cor. Boylston and Park Square, Boston. 
W. B. Hunt & Co., “ 707 “ cor. Elliot, « Dudley’s “ 16 and 18 Park Square, “ 
H. Powers Robbins “ 779 “ “ Hollis, “ W. H. Knight « 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, “ 
Edward H. Perry, Apothecary 945 “ “ Choate Drug and Chemical Co., Under Revere House. “ 
S. A. D. Sheppard, “ 1129 “ “ Pover, “ E. R. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 Cambridge Street, “ 
J. D. Knowlton, “ “ “ Worcester, “ C. E. Woodward & Co., 32 Bromfield “ “ 
F. M. Kennison, “ Cor. E. Brookline &*Harrison Ave. “ Woodward's, 100 & 102 Tremont Street, “ 
Harry S. Hardy, “ 1058 Tremont Street, “ 
WHEROLESALE BY 
Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Gilman Brothers, Cutler Brothers, Smith, Benedict & Seigmund. 


ts None genuine without the portrait and name of g M. Reynolds, Brockton, Mass. 


